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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vf express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


C. omplaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan, Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand, 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 8. Calveit St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th S 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway 
Knoxville, T enn,, M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B, B. Rich, 

Providence, T.1J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz , Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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s¢ All sles y need, but not more than they need 
te supply ebeir regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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HATS AND BONNETS 


G A S T O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 











CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE ; é 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 


Sts JAC 03 FF 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West s6th Street, New York 


Mg MS: SABO RES 


CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 











MADE TO ORDER 








-M ‘E. ¥. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 

importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 

55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


M'ss SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


EVENING DRESSES 
E. 





10 West 35th Street, New York 


BLABNPATSI BS 


IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


“ERTHE MAY 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West s6th Street, New York 


A F246 7.93 22 | 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel, 


S Ca) D oO N 
. HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 

8 East 15th Street, New York 


H A ?F Bue 


IMPORTER 
Spring and Summer Gowns suitable for the South 
19 East 31st Street, New York 


A. MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
EVENING DRESSES 
28 West jsth Street, New York 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


C. WEINGARTEN 
e LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West t geet Street, New York 


























SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Socsete 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1,, Box 66. 








EN R Y ARDEN 


Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 
ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


EAUTY » AND YOUTHFULNESS 


restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 
children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Miss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 





HE ORIENTAL VOICE READER, 
Astrologer and Palmist. Wonderful charac- 
ter readings. Advice on all affairs of life. 

At A. A. Vantine & Co.'s, Broadway and 18th St. 
Hours, 9 a. m, to § 30 p.m. Send date of birth and 
sex, or photograph, with $5.00, for chart. Address 
mail orders to HALEEL, 343 Fifth Avenue 





ESSONS IN PERSONAL MAG- 
NETISM. I teach you how to retain Youth 
and Beauty in old age. Success in life de- 

pends on knowing how to use your forces. Write 
HALEEL, 343 Fifth Avenue, opposite Waldorf- 
Astoria, or visit me at Vantine & Co 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St ,N. Y. 








Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 
a Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French ee ane « etc, zand4 W. An St. 








OCK & sae. * R rey 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 


WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLive ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 











HAIRDRESSING 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Ret &s.T Bsa Lh 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HATS AND BONNETS _ 


OUMANS—HAT - § 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment. Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc, 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone, 1123 378th. 








SITUATION WANTED 


YOUNG LADY 


Wishes position as secretary and companion 
to lady of means. Address M. BROWNING, 





Germantown Ave. and Wyoming, Philadelphia, Pa, 
School. 








DIED 


Minott.—At his home, South Orange, 
N. J., on Fri. eve., 24 Mar., Joseph Albert 
Minott. 

Smith.—Suddenly, of heart trouble, at 
his late residence, 102 E. 57th St., early Fri, 
morn, William Allen Smith, son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Henry B. Smith and Elizabeth L. 
Smith, in the 51st year of his age. 

Stuyvesant.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, 
25 Mar., at her residence, 213 Mad, Ave., 
Susan Rivington Stuyvesant, widow of the 
late Gerard Stuyvesant. 

Smedberg.—On Fri., 24 Mar., Harriet 
Auchincloss, widow of John G. Smedberg 
and daughter of the late Hugh Auchincloss, 
Sr. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Benedict-Cowing. — Mrs. Margaret 
Lloyd Benedict, daughter of Col. Harlan 
Paige Lloyc, to Mr, Rufus B. Cowing, Jr. 

Mackay-Von Bruening.—Mrs. Gor- 
don Mackay, of Washington, to A. Von 
Bruening, of the German Diplomatic Service. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Francis-Fuller.—Mr. Nathaniel Fran- 
cis, Jr., and Miss Jane Fuller, fifth daughter 
of Chief Justice Fuller of Washington, will 
be married on Wed., 12 Apr. 

Hollister-Swift.—Mr. George Hollister 
and Miss Martha Swift, daughter of the late 
Dr. Samuel Swift, will be married on Thu., 
I June, at Hillandale Farm, Mamaroneck, the 
home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Watson B. 
Dickerman. 

Phelps-Southwick.—Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Woodward Phelps and Miss Susie Kent 
Southwick, daughter of the late Mr. John C, 
Southwick, will be married on Tue., 25 Apr., 
in the Fifth Avenue Collegiate Church. 

Betts—Godfrey.—Mr. Wyllys Rosseter 
Betts and Miss Ada Godfrey, daughter of 
Mr. Charles H. Godfrey, will be married on 
Thu., 6 Apr., at St. Thomas’s Church, 


MUSIC 


Bjorksten.—Mme. Torpadie-Bjorksten 
gave a musicale on Wed, afternoon, 22 Mar. 
Mrs, Staberg Hall and Miss Van Praag, two 
of her pupils, sang and Miss Martina =, 
played on the violin. Among the guests 
were Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. Charles 
E. Tracy, Mrs. Henry Marquand, Mrs. Cus- 
ter, Mrs. Samuel Honey, Miss Jeannette 
Thurber, Mrs. Grenville Snelling, Mrs, Fay 
Pierce and Miss Tappen. 

MacCarthy.—Miss Maud MacCarthy, 
the young violinist, will give by request a re- 
cital at the Waldorf-Astoria on Sat., 8 Apr. 
Mr. Arthur Whiting, the pianist, will assist. 
The committee in charge of the recital con- 
sists of Mrs, W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Stuart 
Coats, Miss Callender, Miss Laura Post, Mrs. 
Charles H. Russell, Mrs. Victor Sorchan, 
Mr. Frank Damrosch and Mr. Theodor 
Bjorksten. Boxes have already been secured 
by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander, Mrs. C. W. Cooper, Mrs. 
W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, 
Mrs. Charles E. Miller, Mrs. Eno, Mrs. 
Alexander T. Van Nest, Mrs. James L. 
Barclay, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Miss Furniss, 
Mrs. W. P. Draper and Mrs. Walter G. 
Oakman. 

Torrilhan.—Miss Maria Victoria Torril- 
han will give an evening musicale assisted by 
Mr. Leo Schulz of the Paur Symphony Or- 
chestra and Miss Martha Miner, soprano, at 
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the studio of Mr. Robert Reid, on Thu. 
evening, 6 Apr., at nine o’clock. 


CLUBS 


The Elmira College Alumnz Association 
will meet at the Marie Antoinette on Sat., 8 
Mar. Luncheon will be served at small 
tables in the oak dining-room, following 
which selections from Kipling will be read, 
and a brilliant musical programme rendered 
by well-known talent. Former students of 
Elmira can procure invitations by applying to 
any member of the committee, Mrs. Madi- 
son C. Peters, 68th St. and Boulevard ; Mrs. 
John Winthrop Loveland, Englewood, N. J.; 
Mrs. Frank Jewett, 146 W. 117th St. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Sunday Kindergarten.—An entertain- 
ment in aid of the Sunday Kindergarten will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tue. aft., 
4 Apr. Easter Angels’ will be given by 
soloists, and a double quartette from the choir 
boy training school, of which Mr. Frank G. 
Dossert is director. Among the artists who 
will assist are Miss Jennie Dutton, Mr, Mc- 
Kensie Gordon, Mr. Ivanovich Wahrlich 
and the boy harpist, Vincent Farnelli. Among 
the patronesses are Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
Mrs. J. Lyon Gardiner, Mrs. James Muhlen- 
berg Bailey, Miss Vanderpool, Mrs. Jobn H. 
Flagler, Mr. Cortlandt Schuyler Van Rensse- 
laer, Mrs. James Baird, Mr, Chauncey M, 
Depew, Mrs. Edward Leeds Goodsell, the 
Rev. Brockholst Morgan, Mrs. Angus Cam- 
eron, Mrs. Effingham H. Nichols, Mrs. 
Charles C. Worthington, Mrs. William 
Rhinelander, Mrs. George J. Schermerhorn, 
Miss Grace Watt, Mrs. John Russell Crane, 
the Rev. Joseph Reynolds, Mrs. Charles 
Carroll, Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. 
Samuel H. Wandell, Mrs J. Fred Pierson, 
Mrs. J. V Singleton, Mrs. Henry Siegel, the 
Rev. C. W. de Lyon Nichols, Mrs. George 
Crocker, Mrs. Grenville Winthrop and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Cymric.—Arriving on Sat., 25 Mar., 
Mr. and Mrs, A. B. McCreery, Mr. and 
Mrs. G, L. Prescott, Mr. J. Lindley Rae, 
Mis. Hamilton Weir, Mr. Norman Bailey 
and Mr, C, E. Bentley. 


[ SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Rs. Minnie Maddern Fiske decided to 
keep Frou-Frou on beyond the 
orginal week and its last represen- 

tation was made last evening. 


To-night the curtain-raiser, Little Italy, is 
to have its first representation. In it Horace 
B. Fry has tried to set forth a tragedy in the 
life of the Italian quarter. The longer play 
will be the Divorgons. Next week, which 
is the last of Mrs. Fiske’s engagement, the 
play will be Tess. 


John Ingerfield, a play founded upon a 
story by Jerome K. Jerome, had its first rep- 
resentation at the Lyceum, the last represen- 
tation of Americans at Home having been 
given earlier in the week. The season at the 
Lyceum closes on 8 April. 


This is also the date of Sothern’s with- 
drawal from the Knickerbocker. The indi- 
cations are that crowded houses will be the 
rule during the few remaining performances of 
the King’s Musketeers. 


The Musketeers at the Broadway Theatre 
likewise are drawing large and appreciative 
audiences and the hit of the play still con- 
tinues to be Miss Bates, 


The White Horse Tavern closes its career 
at Wallack’s on Saturday. It is to be fol- 
lowed by The Cuckoo, among the cast of 
which are Amelia Bingham and Joseph 
Holland both of whom have done excellent 
work in the play about to be withdrawn. 


By the Sad Sea Waves is to leave the 
Herald Square on Saturday, but with so unim- 
paired a popularity that it is confidently as- 
serted that the play will shortly be given at 





another Broadway Theatre. One among the 
new features that are constantly being added 
is a quartette of juvenile negro dancers. 


Of Lord and Lady Algy at the Empire 
Theatre it is said that not only will it play 
out this season, but that Mr. Frohman will 
open the Empire next year with it. 


A Reign of Error, at the Victoria, may 
be said to have settled down for the season. 
The errors may be changed and amended so 
that the original one will hardly be recog- 
nizable, but the fun and the Rogers Brothers 
will continue to be there. 


The Old Homestead is again installed at 
the Academy. Because She Loved Him So 
goes merrily on at the Madison Square. In 
Gay Paree superbly staged, but musically of 
little account, is the Casino attraction. 
Catherine in burlesque is still at Weber and 
Fields. Uncle Tom’s Cabin at the Colum- 
bus for the week. 


The Purple Lady is to be given for the first 
time at the Bijou Theatre on Monday next, 
and on 10 April Julia Marlowe will appear 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre in a new play, 
Colinette. 


The Castle Square Opera Company is giv 
ing The Mikado for the week at the Ameri- 
can Theatre, and the promise of next week 
is for The Merry Wives of Windsor, 


Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show is aug- 
mented by Hawaiians, Filipinos, Puerto 
Ricans, and the show piece is the charge up 
San Juan hill. The initial performance was 
given last night at the Madison Square Gar- 
den, 


The Murray Hill Theatre, which has met 
with success in its experiment of presenting 
popular plays that have had a vogue on the 
West Side is giving Our Boys for the week. 


The Great Ruby is doing extremely well 
at Daly’s, and it will close the season there 


cated in New York City, Boston, Providence, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, or to remit by 
drafts on New York. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
FRONT PAGE 
Pring Frock of pale gray barége striped 
S with white. Appliqués of white silk ; 
bow knots are made effective with 
black and steel sequins. The skirt swirls 
gracefully below the overskirt and is striped 
with black lace insertions. Deep yoke of 
white silk gauze over which the bow knots 
wind ; hat of black and white, very airy in 
effect, and tied with tulle streamers. 


PAGE 193 

Cuarminc aT Home Frock of corn-blue 
chiffon combined with écru net and lace, 
The over-skirt is appliquéd with lace flowers. 
Sleeves and guimpe are of coarse fish net lace, 
made over white silk gauze. Ruffles that 
extend up the back of the frock are of corn- 
blue chiffon with a little satin stripe of white 
at the edge and a floral design above in soft 
coloring. 

Brack anp Waite Visitinc Frocx.— 
Heavy black silk is used for the skirt ; boléro 
and portion of the sleeves, on the skirt, broad 
bands of insertions begin from either side and 
reach up the back in a point; from the last 
a plaited ruffle of silk extends and continues 
around the back. These bands are outlined 
with narrow silk fringe—very full. Bodice 
of folds of satin pointing down the front. 


PAGE 195 

Good style cloth frock built of steel blue. 
The skirt is hung separately from the lining, 
and is divided and cut in three sections, joined 
together by flat folds of stitched cloth. The 
jacket is cut with tail back, and the fronts 
round into an Eton, under which a girdle is 
tightly drawn, extending over the tail in the 
back. The waistcvat or vest can be of either 





plain velvet moiré Persian or that crinkled 


velvet that is now very smart. The Eton 
does not come together over this, but flares 
in a curve bordered with a stitched band of 
cloth. The side seam forms another circle, 
but unless the figure be good, beware of such 
side seams. Plain sleeves are finished with a 
band. 
PAGE 197 


Paquin model rose brocade stays finished at 
top with lace and beading. Rose color silk 
elastics for holding the stays down firmly in 
front. 

Dainty chemise made of white linen 
batiste, inlet with medallions and filagree of 
duchesse lace ; drawers to match. 

Paquin straight front, white batiste stays, 
trimmed at the top with Valenciennes lace. 

Chemise and drawers of sheerest linen 
batiste, exquisitely combined with 1eal Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

Handkerchief skirt trimmed with point 
de Paris lace. 

Ribbon stays for house wear in all shades. 


PAGE 199 


Striped taffeta visiting gown built with 
plain skirt and simple bodice. Cape of black 
silk, inlet with Chantiliy embroidered in jet 
and over a pale gray taffeta lining. A 
double ruffle of black chiffon finishes the 
bottom. Top of the cape has a smart- pointed 
yoke of net, over which black silk braid 
plays a prominent part. High collar of the 
same with black chiffon standing up at 
the back. About the base of the collar a 
puffing of gray chiffon is seen, and defining 
the yoke is another with two soft rosettes, 
from which long ends of chiffon extend to 
the bottom of theskirt, Toque of tuile with 
high black aigrette at one side. 

Black cloth skirt worn with cape of lace 
and handsome jet tie, with a broad scarf of 
silk gauze ruffled at the bottom. Little 


(Continued on page vi 


It is to be hoped that Shakespeare is not | You Must Have a Watch! 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best you 
can buy. They are guaranteed by the 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY. The movement engraved 
with the trade-mark “ RIVERSIDE” 


be permanently dethroned in this, his only 
heretofore metropolitan stronghold. 


Marie Wainwright is to appear at the Pleas~ 
ure Palace next week in a new short play> | 
entitled Josephine and Napcleon, by Theo 
dore Kremer. 


AT THE THEATRES | 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 

American—8.15, The Mikado. 

Broadway—8, The Musketeers. 

Casino—In Gay Paree. 

Columbus —8.15, Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 

Empire—8.20, Lord and Lady Algy. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Divorcons. 

Herald Square Theatre—8.15, By the Sad Sea 
Waves. 

Knickerbocker—8, The King’s Musketeer. 

Lyceum—8. 30, John Ingerfield. 

Madison Square Theatre—BecauseShe Loved Him 
So. 
Murray Hill— 8.15, Our Boys. 

Wallack’s—8 30, At the White Horse Tavern. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Koster & Bial's—Burlesque and variety. 
Victoria—8.15, A Reign of Error. 

Weber & Fields—Variety. 

Pleasure Palace - Continuous performance. 
Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Eden Muste—Concert, cinématograph, waxworks 


,;CLEARING HOUSE CHARGES 


Ubscriptions to Vogue paid on or after 
S 3 April, 1899, by checks drawn on 
banks not located in New York City, 
Boston, Providence, Philadelphia or Bal 
timore, must have ten cents added to cover 
the collection charges made obligatory from 
above date by the New York Clearing House | 
Association, 
Remitters to Vogue are recommended | 
to use Postal or Express Money Orders, | 
instead of checks drawn on banks not lo 








IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 





ir West 3oth Street, New York. 





is specially recommended. 


Insist on 


a Waltham Watch, and do not be 
persuaded that something else is better, 
for there is no better. 


For sale by all jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTcH Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 





WEDDINGSILVER 


MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 





portant concern in this line. 


NTENDING purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 
sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 





GORHAM MEG. Co.:, SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Ladies 


Wishing to secure the Newest Styles and Latest Foreign Materials for Spring and Summer 
Walking Suits, Golf, Tennis, and Yachting Costumes, should visit the establishment of 


B. Schulich 


who is showing one of the Largest and Best Selected lines in New York. 


Prices will be quoted as low as it is possible to make them when pertection in fit 
and workmanship is guaranteed. 

As the Coming Season promises to be an exceptional one, ladies ordering early will 
obtain better attention than can always be given at the season’s height 

I am now producing a special style of Golf and Cycle Skirt that is tar in advance of any 
other skirt in the market. 

















10 West 35th Street, New York, Near Fifth Ave. 








Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Wedding Stationery 

Correct Styles Finest Workmanship 

We have allof the fashionable 
modifications and produce the 
best grade of work at moderate 
prices. 
5th Avenue & 2Ist Street 

NEW YORK 


“RETIRING FACE CREAN 


Positively removes 
wrinkles and _flabbi- 
ness, and imparts to 
the skin a clear, 
smooth and velvety 





condition. 


USED FOR MANY YEARS BY 


| MMES. PATTI, MELBA, CALVE, SAVILLE. 
| TIRS, LANGTRY, MRS. KE ENDAL, and other 
well knowr women, whose testimonials and inscribed 
| photographs extoll the merits of Retiring Face 
Cream asa 


PERFECT FOOD FOR THE SKIN 


Personally prepared for twelve years past by 


MARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
28 EAST 23D STREET, N. Y. 


| EUROPEAN DEPOTS 
| 151 New Bond Street, London; 5 Rue dela Paix, Paris 
| D’Emilio Pharmacy, Naples 


Ge Oe oe “ROCHE & DIEN, ELEGANT 


Ladies’ Furnishings. IM {PORTERS | STATIONERY 


Paris Lingerie, Peignoirs, Matinées, — at one time might have 
























Silk Petticoats, Waists. Specially cater to the i Slesdienahins and Ladies’ Tailors, | been a luxury—now it is 
as we carry a well assorted stock of just such goods as a necessity. One is not 
Infants’ Wear are mee by them, || in good form using ch 
, This week’s French steamer has brought us an ad- 7 se gd 
Handmade Dresses, Long Coats, ditional stock of novelties in Silks, Dress Goods, Grena- paper and nothing is crit- 
Guimpes. dines, Velvets and Foulards in Persian effects, etc. || icized more than the 
Special Importations Now Open. A postal card will bring one of our salesmen with paper used in correspon- 
samples to the New York trade. | dence. A good or bad 


Proadevay AB 19th st. : | Bserctees. ; 
aati ) 874 Broadway, New York. Ht See vd 


NEW YORK. _ the stationery one uses. 








Always insist on having 






































NEES < aimee Ce Whiting’s Papers. We 
+ =~ 
> wipe Majorenies : > | EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS does not carry these 
ILKS AND OOLSs 
A SPECIALTY ARTISTIC CUTTING goods.in stock or can get 
IMPORTER 
WORSTEDS, REASONABLE PRICES |||  themforyou. Something 
SILKS, ‘ , 
Ce as ARE THE FEATURES UPON || is wrong if he cannot 
tet | | WHICH WE BASE OUR HOPES OF supply the papers made 
aw Y ork : RECEIVING YOUR PATRONAGE by the largest manufac- 
AUREL I HE ¢ cutting of every garment we make un € person 
— athe | audits wh tor, A: Sea. einen ae . turers of fine correspon~ 
AS ph Ray RIDING BREECHES dence paper in the world. 
iF YOUR HAIR mae ——— wg cut by Mr. Rechlin received medal and highest award at Columbian | Whiting Paper Company 
~ ast ingly, and at slight ex: Supeties, Soiepn Sipe Designers of Art Stationery 
pense, Gray air Sessoms to origina color 
a G. A. RECHLIN & CO. aut popen aman 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 220 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK New York 
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T has been the boast of the Anglo-Saxon—as the Eng- 
I lish and Americans love to dub themselves racially—that 
truth-speaking is one of his most salient characteristics, 
a trait, on the contrary, altogether lacking in the Latin. The 
latter may have contributed much to the embellishment of life, 
but in honesty of speech is the Anglo-Saxon proudly preémi- 
nent ; at least such is his claim Remembering this to be his 
invariable pose, the public happenings of the last year with 
reference to this especial claim cannot but give the thoughtful 
observer a feeling of living through a perpetual nightmare of 
pose violation. 


The ugly passions alleged to be bred by war seem in 
the case of this country to have been focused in a perfect 
saturnalia of untruth-telling, either direct or by implication. 
From the highest official down to the most obscure sub- 
ordinate few public servants but what are accused of deliberate 
and persisted in falsehood. No department of the govern- 
ment service is free from the humiliating taint of lies, charges, 
denials, counter charges, investigating commissions, letters to 
the press, personal explanations making up a holocaust of lies 
which has swept and is sweeping the country. Equally aggres- 
sively positive claims are made on two sides of every question bear- 
ing on the events of the last twelve months, and the amount of 
deliberate falsification involved in this statement is easily seen 
to be appalling. What a spectacle for a nation to present to the 
world—its civilians, generals, naval officers busily engaged 
in writing each other down as liars ! 


To such a pass have vanity and greed brought a people which 
has been trained for generations to honor truth by the prac- 
tice of it. A curious and indeed melancholy fact in this 
connection is the silence of the clergy in regard to one of the 
most disheartening exhibitions of moral turpitude that the cen- 
tury has witnessed. The subject is a legitimate one for pulpit 
treatment since the spectre of politics which affrights many 
clergymen has nothing to do with this particular exhibition of 
wholly indefensible sin. The preacher need not hold a brief 
for either side. The scandalous fact is that affirmation and de- 
nial play fiercely about every public question connected with 
the war with Spain and the conditions that are the outcome of 
it. Lying there must inevitably be on one side or the other, 
and which side that is in each instance matters little in compari- 
son with the startling fact that this nation through its highest 
representative officials is engaged in giving the lie. 


Is the Anglo-Saxon coming to substitute the hitherto despised 
Latin ideal of easy dissimulation for that of stern adherence to 
truth? This is a far more serious question than any that en- 
grosses public attention, for what will extension of empire or 
opportunity avail to a race of liars beneath the blight of whose 
untrustworthiness civilization must perforce shrivel and the na- 
tion disintegrate into antagonistic individualities. 


What but deplorable can be the effect upon the youth of the 
country when men of position and influence are daily being 
convicted of falsifying facts? Is it likely that such examples, 
especially if no rebuke issues from the pulpit, will make for 
that righteousness which saveth a nation ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


HOUNDING DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS A 
MEANS OF STIMULATING TRADE IN TOURISTS 
—DIFFERENT HOUSING OF THE POOR BE- 
GETS UNLIKENESS OF CHARACTER- 
IsSTICS— 

THE CHILDREN OF CHRISTIAN PARENTS IN A 
CHRISTIAN COUNTRY TO BE ASKED TO CON- 
TROVENE THE COMMAND, LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER— A KINDERGARTEN CLASSIC 
LOOBY LOO-——-AN EXAMPLE OF MR. 
KIPLING’S SHREWDNESS—APPEAL 
FOR BOOKS FOR THE PENOB- 

SCOT INDIANS 


Avagery in man dies hard, a fact that is 
s painfully brought to mind by the sights 
and sounds of every-day life. The glo- 
rious Anglo-Saxon race, which thousands of 
pens, with Mr. Kipling’s inthe van, are at the 
moment proclaiming to be the God-selected 
evangel of civilization, is essentially barbarian 
in many respects, and in nothing more than in 
its apparently ineradicable desire to regard the 
slaughter of inoffensive birds and beasts as a 
desirable form of recreation. The French- 
man’s sneer to the effect that the Englishman’ s 
idea of pleasure is to go forth and kill some- 
thing is founded upon a sad fact. How long 
it will be before what is now denominated 
sport will be properly classified as unjustifiable 
murder, it is, of course, impossible to predict, 
but that some progress is being made in this 
direction is evidenced by the suppression of 
bear and dog and cock fighting. It is not, 
therefore, too much to hope that man, in 
the days to come, when he shall have still 
further left behind him the savagery which he 
inherited from his nomadic and tribal ances- 
tors, will look with disgust on the ‘* sport (?)"” 
indulged in to-day. 
xx 
Alas! before that age of enlightenment ar- 
rives, however, myriads of innocent creatures 
will be sacrified to make holidays for creatures 
created in the likeness of God, but who have 
the hearts of fiends toward the lower animals. 
There is, at the moment, before the New York 
State legislature, a bill cruel in its provisions, 
which will, without doubt, become a law be- 
fore these lines are read—a beneficent law for- 
bade the use of hounds in hunting deer for a 
period of years. It is this law which the bill 
under notice aims to abrogate to the extent of 
allowing the hounding of deer annually from 
20 September to 20 October. The ghastly 
tragedies which will result from the passing of 
this bill are urged as necessary to the pros- 
perity of the Adirondack region, since the un- 
rivalled beauties and advantages of this section 
fail to attract visitors unless they can be as- 
sured that deer massacre preceded by hound 
terrorizing is permitted. What stark savagery! 
The bill will pass, and it is"safe"to’ wager that 


VOGUE 


from not one pulpit in the land will there come 
protest. 


* 
* * 


A lecture on some of the errors of charita- 
ble work, lately delivered in this city, con- 
tained several excellent suggestions. The lec- 
turer was himself a worker along’ philanthropic 








lines, and he had therefore had opportunity to 
study the poor in their various relations to 
other classes in the community. It is the 
speaker's opinion that charitable institutions 
and societies which emphasize their unlike- 
ness by names such as ‘* model” or charity ** 





thereby repel the honest poor, and by so much 


restrict their beneficent work. An interesting 
comparison was that made by the speaker, 
between the effect produced by the occupancy 
of small houses, as in Philadelphia, and tene- 
ment-house living of the poor in Boston and 
New York. The former promotes a bourgeois 
spirit, and infuses the people with a desire to 


rise in the scale of social living, while the 
tenements cultivate a spirit of sociability and 
mutual kindness and helpfulness among the 
poor. It would have been still further inter- 
esting if the speaker could have supplied sta- 
tistics as to which class, the small householder 
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or the tenement dweller, was the more likely to 
be a tax on the community for maintenance, 
and to eventually fill a pauper’s grave. Socia- 
bility among the poor as among their more 
well-to-do neighbors, is apt to develop ex- 
travagance. 

* 

* * 

Ever and anon the end of the century man 
is startled by evidences of the uncivilized con- 
dition of some of his fellows. In spite of cen- 
turies of preaching of the Gospel of Peace, he 
finds most of them have not, as yet, begun to 
realize the ethical command, Love ye one 
another. Still are they Ishmaels, so far as 
foreign peoples are concerned. Sometimes the 
special object of national hatred is English, 
sometimes German, French or Spanish, as the 
case may be, but always is there, either latent 
or vociferous, the dislike of some alien tribe 
grown to nation. This survival of tribal limi- 
tation to good fellowship is shameworthy, and 
certainly if adult generations cannot eradicate 
such cave dweller period sentiments they ought 
to strive to bring their descendants to a saner 
perception of values. Alas! many in fact do 
nothing of the sort, the young are encouraged 
by gifts, military trappings and by war talk to 
regard manslaughter as commendable if it be 
done upon a large scale, and inflicted upon 
another tribe. Along now comes an innovator 
in this mis-education of the young. A wise 
rule of the New York Board of Education pro- 
hibits money contributions by school children, 
and in pursuance of his scheme of putting 
wrong ideals before the young, the innovator 
referred to is striving to have this good pro- 
vision set aside on his account. His wish is 
to appeal to the school children of this section 
to raise funds for a most ambitious object. It 
is not for a statue to an eminent educator, or 
for the endowment of a chair in a college, 
neither is it for the better equipment of any 
thing connected, even remotely, with school 
house or library. The intention is that the 
little ones shall be asked to typify their patriot- 
ism by subscribing tunds for the building of a 
gigantic engine of death, commonly known as 
a warship. The peculiar appropriateness (?) 
of asking little children in a Christian country 
to give their allowances for a purpose so plainly 
opposed to the most obvious teachings of 
Christ, must strike even the least imaginative. 


* 
* * 


The season of the year suggests spring med- 
icines, as well as things more picturesque and 
romantic, and a pleais made for a trial of the 
orange cure for some of spring’s digestive ills. 
A student who loves books more than athletics, 
and who is master of his hours as he is under 
private instruction, having made his ten 
o'clock breakfast for some weeks on rich 
cream, strong coffee and oatmeal, found to his 
dismay that his digestion, which had never be- 
fore failed him, was playing him disquieting 
tricks. He suffered for a week at a stretch 
with nausea, lost his appetite, he had attacks of 
chills, and his mental outlook was indigo blue. 
His chums diagnosed his case as that of disor- 
dered liver and recommended nux vomica No. 
3. This he docilely bought but never used, for 
suddenly he had a fancy for an orange. He 
bought a dozen und ate them all within a day 
and a half. Presto! he was himself again. 
There is a tradition also to the effect that the 
tyranny of malaria can in most cases be much 
mitigated by a free eating of oranges, and 
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instances have been known where that dis- 
heartening ailment has been completly routed 
by this succulent fruit. A word of caution. 
The orange disagrees with a very small percent- 
age of persons, and those who are subject to 
any form of indigestion would do well to 
consult their physician before eating a number 
of oranges. Those with whom this luscious 
fruit does agree are likely to find in them 
health and happiness, as was the good fortune 
of the non-athletic student. 





A STUDY IN ERRING JUDG- 
MENT 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


“ Hy don’t I marry? Why should 
such a young, rich, beautiful, and 
fascinating girl as I prefer to waste 

her life living it alone ?’’ In the first place, 
dear friend, don’t you think your question 
quite a home one? In the second place, I 
dispute your grounds for urging said question 
thus : There are those who maintain that thirty 
is not young; that my face is classical but 
cold, therefore lacking in one of the requisites 
of beauty ; that my manners are like my face— 
freezing ; that I am rich is only too well known 
from the charity societies, up or down. 

How do you know I ever really had a chance 
to see if my talents are adapted to matrimonial 
joys? You say you can’t forget Fred Cross, 
nor Archie Huntington, nor Lord Greydon, 
nor Captain Bryce, nor—my dear, your mem- 
ory is running down-hill like a locomotive ! 
Fred Cross was always wildly in love with 
Jessie Sturdevant; he clung about me only 
because I could tell him news of his inaccessible 
fair. Archie Huntington never did and never 
will care for anyone but himself. As for Lord 
Greydon—no, Daisy, I won't fence. I could 
have been Lady Greydon, and I could have 
married one or two other men, high-minded 
and lovable. How do you know it isn’t be- 
cause I love my freedom and independence 
better than I could my husband? Because 
you are sure I have a capacity for loving 
beyond any woman you know? Well, then, 
Mrs. Frank Hartley, I tell you the solemn 
reason. I am waiting till I can find some- 
one exactly like Mr. Frank Hartley. Now, 
don’t be vexed, that was only a little joke. 
Seriously, Daisy, you are my oldest and truest 
friend. Ill tell you what no other soul 
shall ever know, only don’t expect me to be 
a very gay companion for the rest of the day. 

When I was a girl, my mother was wise 
enough never to take me to a summer resort of 
any kind but always to some isolated farm, 
some quiet seashore place, where I could en- 
joy myself as a child should. Thus it came 
about that from the time I was eleven until I 
was sixteen I spent my summers in a tiny, un- 
known village in the Catskills. My daily 
companion was the rector’s only son. He was 
just a year older than I. The rectory adjoined 
our little boarding place. There were few 
other children in the old village, so it came 
about that we fished, climbed trees, rode on 
the bay, and did all the delightful things of 
country life, together from morning till night. 
He had no sister, I no brother, so we fitted 
into each others lives. As we grew older we 
discussed problems of life with the self-satisfied 
philosophy of fifteen and sixteen. Though 
such a lad he had a.grasp upon the true rela- 
tions of life, and a delicacy of perception of the 
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essential things that now seems to me wonder - 
ful. All those unusual views in me which 
you sometimes call ‘‘odd,’’ sometimes ‘< no- 
ble,”” he taught me. His influence was the 
one great strong one of my life. His parents, 
though very poor, were gentlefolk and his 
father a scholar, whose feeble health alone 
kept him in that small parish. 

When I was sixteen I went to Europe for 
three years ; then I made my socialdébut. A 
visit to the little village could not be thought 
of. I heard from my boy friend rarely nor 
did I write more often ; my life was one whirl, 
his was qually busy though in another way. 
But in my heart I never forgot him. 

When I was twenty-two, eight years ago. 
Eight? It seems like eighty, and yet like yes- 
terday, I felt tired with all the winter's gaiety. 
I longed for rest. I thought of my Catskill 
village. Mother was not well. She readily 
consented to go for a few weeks. Oh, Daisy, 
that summer! I shall remember it when I 
have been for centuries in Paradise. My boy 
was there, but a boy no longer. The pretty, 
clever, and lovable little lad had grown to be a 
strong, handsome, magnificent man. All the 
promise of nobility of his youth was fulfilled. 
Thousandfold I loved him from the first mo- 
ment I saw him, and he loved me. I, who 
have known men well, have never known one 
like him. So strong and pure and simple. 
He had all the poetry of the artist linked to 
the activity of the man of the world. Oh, those 
long, happy days we spent together in the 
dim woods, or on the shores of the, lake! Oh, 
God ! It was too beautiful to last! How I 
loved him ! No one will ever know that, not I 
myself have ever sounded that depth in my 
soul. We did not talk of our love often. It 
was so much a part of us there was no need. 
He was very proud and sensitive. I could see 
it hurt him that he should have no name or po- 
sition yet to offer me. 

In the autumn I returned to town. He was 
to come later, to try his fate as a writer. He 
had great talent—genius, I think. That au- 
tumn came that great affair of the mines, which 
made one of the richest women in America ot 
me. Of course, everyone was talking of it. 
Then followed the report that I was engaged 
to Lord Greydon. In the meanwhile, I was 
forced to go south with mother, who was vio- 
lently ill. My anxiety for her was so great I 
had little time to write my lover. 

He came to town. He had one friend, a 
distant relative—that narrow-souled, false Mrs. 
Willoughby. Her atmosphere is poisonous, 
for she believes all the world as cold and cal- 
culating and heartless as herself. She took 
him up with fervor ; it was interesting to have 
a clever young writer in her train. 

The night after my return I went toa recep- 
tion. I had no idea of meeting him there. I 
was standing in the doorway talking to Lord 
Greydon, when whom should I see coming 
towards me but my lover. He had recognized 
me. His face was filled with joy. Beside me 
was the Englishman whom I had always hated, 
because he had a cold, cynical way of making 
everything high and noble seem small, com- 
monplace, ridiculous by his comments. He 
degraded all he touched. Till now no one 
knew of our love ; it had been our own sweet 
secret. How could I expose that most sacred 
thing before those sneering eyes ! In that in- 
stant one thought alone filled my mind—I 
must avoid meeting my lover, for that would 
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(Continued from page 196.) 

betray all. I dropped my eyes and let him 
pass asa stranger. I caught one glimpse of 
his face ; it was white and wore a look of pos- 
itive fear, as if some strange, terrorizing scene 
had suddenly risen before him. I walked 
quickly on—I knew not where. Lord Grey- 
don was beside me. 

‘<I saw a fellow making for you a minute 
ago, Miss Leighton, who looked decidedly as 
ir he were going to greet you joyously. It 
was that young literary light—protegé of Mrs. 
Willoughby’s.”’ 

I knew by his tone he had seen me give the 
cut; to confess now to our friendship would 
force me into I know not what complications 
and falsehoods. In a kind of despair I 
answered: 

*¢I do not know him.”’ ; 

I turned; close beside me was my lover. 
He had heard both Lord Greydon and me! I 
must have cried out, for I remember Lord 
Greydon saying, ‘‘ You are faint! Shall I 
bring water ‘”” 

That night I wrote David—I never told you 
his name, did 1? David Lloyd—a long, im- 
passioned, explanatory letter. I waited day 
after day for an answer, but none came. At 
the end of a week I wrote again, begging for- 
giveness. Still no answer. I knew how proud 
and sensitive he was, how bitterly wounded he 
must have been. Yet he must understand. I 
wrote a third time. No answer. Oh, I can- 
not dwell upon those months! It brings my 
agony fresh upon me. I humbled myself to 
inquire of him from Mrs. Willoughby. She 
knew nothing of him. I went to his boarding 
place. He had been gone since January 18— 
the day after the reception—thcy knew not 
where. 

That wretched winter dragged itself out 
somehow. May was over the land. I felt I 
must discover something of David. Alone 
I journeyed to his little village. The long 
shadows of late afternoon stretched up the 
mountains as I walked up the street. In the 
little churchyard I saw David's father. I ran 
to him. He looked old and sad. 

‘«T am guarding my treasure,”’ he said, and 
pointed to a new grave. : 

On the stone I read ‘* David Lloyd, died 
January 19, 1890.”" 

«¢ Dead!*’ I said, slowly, the words meant 
nothing to me. 

‘© Yes, he left New York for Boston the 
18th; the 19th he was thrown from a carriage 
and killed.’’ 

I stayed till autumn with David's parents. I 
told them all. In their presence I found a 
certain comfort. They reminded me of him. 
At first life seemed so hopelessly dreary I 
longed to die; then the intolerable feeling that 
he had died believing I had cast him off ! 
Gradually, however, I grew to realize that 
now he knew all, and that he understood, and 
I began to feel, too, that I must not shrink 
from life, but live nobly as he would have. 
Therefore I returned to society, and am, you 
are good enough to tell me, both an ornament 
and a good influence in it. But my real life 
belongs to the dead past—and the great future. 


Communications must be signed with the name 
and address of the sender. No others will re- 
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THE PRINCESSE AND MODIFICATIONS OF IT— 
BOLEROS AS DEFECT MITIGATIONS—LAC- 
ING AND ITS FIT APPLICATIONS—A 
PARMA VIOLET CREPE GOWN 


N” gowns to be really deserving the 


much used and much abused epithet 

smart must prove this season that 
their foremost quality lies in an artisic picture 
line which has entered into their creation, not- 
withstanding the especial claim of new and 
lovely colors and materials never dreamed of 
before. What is of most value to any 
woman with pretentions to dressing well, is 
that she is given this chic line from the tip of 
her neck band to the foot of her skirt. That 
is the line of artistic merit, the line that makers 
at home and abroad conceive after their own 
interpretation and for that very reason cannot 
all hit upon its true smartness. But the unit 
model which best expresses that line is in the 
Princesse, whether a gown of ceremony or not. 
By less difficult feats of dressmaking numer- 
ous other models appeal for favor and obtain 
it. We see them on all sides, and they do 
for the majority, what the Princesse which 
stands tor the perfection of figure does for the 
exclusive few. 


BODICE TREATMENT 


Among the many devices for hiding figure 
defects and imperfections boléros are counted 
most serviceable; no doubt that is the reason 
which has worked so consistently to perpetuate 
them year after year. This year’s popularity, 
it must be confessed, was unlooked for, and 
great was the surprise to find them on so many 
of the French gowns either definitely or in- 
definitely. 

Visible front bodice fastening has almost 
vanished. For years it has been disappearing, 
but we find that fastenings to the left and in 
the back are so much the rule that anything 
else is happily demodeé. 

Cuirasse effects belong to ultra smartness in 
all costly silk embroideries, spangled and 
beaded nets, silks, satins, and fine laces. 
Laces and gauzes are lovely draped in long 
tunics below this perfect hip line. Crépons, 
cachemires, and summer cloths obtain an un- 
usual cachet when fastened down the back, 
and that bodice fastening line carried down to 
the foot of the skirt by buttons or rows of 
stitching as it may be. This style is most 
effective on all light cloths or any of the sum- 
mer woolens, and very smart too on crépe de 
chine. 


LACINGS REQUIRE TASTE AS TO PLACING. 


Lacings are seen from time to time, but 
they carry no style whatever down the back of 
a gown. On the other hand nothing is smarter 
than lacing on bodices on the outside of a 
sleeve and on portion of upper parts of skirts. 
The reason of it is that the lacings under these 
conditions get proper under support, and can 
be kept in an even line. 

Among many new French gowns this lacing 
idea is carried out to extreme minuteness with 
the happiest of effects. Openings not over an 
inch in width, crossed with the finest of silk 
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cords in a paler shade of the same color, and a 
contrasting silk laid under is a favorite motif. 


A BEAUTIFUL CREPE COSTUME. 


As an instance a Parma violet crépe, one of 
the new varieties which resembles Canton in 
its weight and durability, has for bodice trim- 
ming three upright rows of lacing beginning at 
the waist line, crossed with a pale violet cord 
through which the white silk bodice lining 
shows prettily. On each front two upright 
lacings produce the same good effect. Across 
the top of the sleeves are two more rows, and 
a finish at the wrists, all showing white under 
taffeta. In harmony with this glimpse of 
white silk there is a very high neckband, which 
is set into the neck of the bodice on the line of 
a high chemisette, décolletage, which is the 
secret ot obtaining the required effect of hight 
and having a very long neck. 

This neck band is of tucked and hemstitched 
white taffeta, sloping into points at the ears. 
Between the slightly open fronts a glimpse of 
the white silk is seen as far as the belt line. 
For a finish to the fronts to the bodice décol- 
letage and sleeve wrists, as well as a touch on 
the top of the neck band, are several fine bias 
folds of pink mauve chiffonette. A long tunic, 
sheath fitting, falls over a longer under-skirt, 
the latter having ten rows of chiffonette folds 
on the bottom, while the tunic has but five. 
The under-skirt or lining is of violet taffeta 
having a single accordion-plaited flounce, and 
not a vestige of stiffness or interlining used in 
any part. 

Such a tunic would naturally be cut with a 
flat back and fasten invisibly either front or 
back. In this instance the fastening was in 
the back. But even so, no hint of an opening 
could be seen because of a gold plaque at- 
tached toa narrow fitted belt of the same crépe 
de chine as the gown. In front a gold clasp, 
beautifully chiseled, was attached for fastening, 
while in the back three pieces of the Etruscan 
—hand wrought gold—were linked together. 
From the middle one an oval pendant, exquis- 
itely ornamented, hung, and below it one 
quite pointed and much smaller. The effect 
was very smart indeed, and a new and becom- 
ing finish for full-dress.skirts. 


HATS SIMPLE 


A rose pink straw hat with flat brim, having 
white tulle crown swathings, and a big chou on 
the left, a gigantic silk rose, the centre of white 
taffeta and each of three rows above of violet, 
mauve and brilliant pink ribbons. On the 
head it had a decided cachet and with the 
gown was a success. 

The very many hats which one looks upon 
indifferently when in the hand, are so chic on 
the head, partly it may be because the trim- 
ming is rather simple. On the head one sees 
that the lines of the hat are everything. Cer- 
tain it is that all these hats with little or noth- 
ing upon them, are as smart as possible when 
one’s hat pins are run through them, and with 
a veil drawn over the face become quite fascin- 
ating. 


ARE— 


You going in for the hyacinth craze, the 
blue millinery hyacinth, picked from its stalk 
and massed up closely on crowns of hats o- 
made-up into capotes? Ferns and clover 
leaves are extremely smart. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope tor reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on page 204.] 

Here is a whirlwind ot eccentricity afoot. 
The hall mark of approval set upon a 
gown seems to be some mad touch— 
a rush of ideas half-forgotten before carried 
out, and caught in turn bya new one until the 
frock is a mass of contradictions. No longer 
must material belong to the same clan—every- 
thing is mixed and thrown together, and the 
result is sometimes marvelous. It is like a 
canvas started in oil, touched up with pastel, 
washed over with water color and strengthened 
with mineral. Surely we are leaving a trail at 
the end of the century that will mark a vivid 
page in history’s fashions. The top of the hill 
must be nearly reached The great question 
is will the descent lead us to Priscilla-like sim- 
plicity and Quaker taste? In the meantime 
our method of dress grows more like the Di- 
rectoire, and the increasing gauziness and tight- 
ness of outline leaves but little to the imagin- 
ation. It is a serious problem what a woman 
can wear under her frock —petticoats are obso- 
lete, and the followers of the modes have long 
realized the tact—even India silk bloomers 
have been decided too plentiful. In some of 
the shops tight satin breeches that buckle at 
the knee and are wonderfully smart to look at 
are to be had, and from their cut I fancy the 
fullness would not be found too burdensome. 
Then I was told of a perfectly new invention 
that was being manufactured—a long Jersey or 
silk vest that is to reach to just above the 
knees, on which a plaited silk flounce is to 
button. A variety of flounces can be made to 
match the different frocks, and the outline of 
the figure will not be interfered with, as the 
skirt will fit glove-like. Everything is draped, 
and the newest idea is to have it caught up at 
one side. These draperies are in reality draped 
very little, and consist usually of a perfectly 
plain over-frock caught up at one side and in- 
cluded in the belt of the skirt. A smart 
French frock, just shown, was of barége, and 
had a great square of taffeta that was not even 
hemmed, tied about the hips with the ends 
hanging at one side. Guimpes, made of piqué, 
are to be introdticed into all manner of wool 
frocks, and the piqué in turn is to be appliquéd 
with lace, embroidered, corded, stitched and 
tucked until one wonders what it really is. 

Thin frocks have heavy lace guimps trimmed 
with Valenciennes, and combined with another 
lace. For summer frocks nothing could be 
handsomer than the Lierre lace in its soft créme 
tone, and little raised petals. 

Point de Lyons is also dainty and thin, and 
Flemish point is shown in great variety, and is 
not very expensive. The circular flounces of 
lace are particularly smart and well adapted to 
the present style. For a fancy bodice I found 
the most charming tucked India silk, in white, 
inlet with lace, and joined with a wee silk 
beading for $4.98 a yard. 

Lovely silk gauze in all shades is as cheap 
as 48 cents a yard. 

$6.98 is the price of white mousseline de 
soie appliquéd with black Chantilly lace and 
braided. 

A useful thing for a day’s tour through the 
shops is a bag like the sketch, with little 
pocket-book securely attached. These are 
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made in different color cloths, and are among 
this season’s imported novelties, price $4. 50. 

Broad ribbons in both fancy and plain weave 
are as cheap as 35 cents a yard, and large 
bunches of white violets (which are smart at 
present on hats) are to be had for 79 cents; 
smaller bunches with green leaves are 50 cents. 

For those who will stick to silk petticoats a 
dream in rose-pink can be owned for $27.50, 
it is polka dotted with small white silk dots, 
and has myriads of plaited and pinked ruffles 
at the bottom. 

One can never own too many negligés, every 
weight and variety are useful, and when a bar- 
gain such as a pale blue India silk inlet at the 
bottom with a flounce composed of lace and 
ribbon, and trimmed about the shoulders with 
a pointed collarette and revers also of lace and 
ribbon is to be had for $21.50, the desire **to 
snap it up” should not be resisted. The 
sleeves were remarkably pretty, to the elbow 
plain silk, and from there a deep angel sleeve 
or flare of lace and ribbon that reached nearly 
to the bottom of the gown when the arm hung 
down. 

The sketch shows a wonderfully pretty tailor 
suit for a young girl of fifteen or sixteen. Built 
of tan cloth (not very light). The little jacket 
is lined throughout with black and white striped 
silk, which also faces the revers. About the 


~ edge of the revers a band of tan cloth is stitched 


and forms a scroll on the revers. The fronts 
are cut in rounded points, and the back is 
postilion; a black and white mixed silk braid 
is effectively used on the revers. 

The skirt is plain, the seams are curved 
toward the bottom so that the effect of a fitted 
flounce is given, each seam is stitched flat on 
the outside, and the skirt is lined with plain 
black tafteta. Price of the suit, $36.50. 

$26 is the price of a mauve organdie, 
double skirt, that is a petticoat of the organdie 
with a ruffle at the bottom. The top skirt has 
a fitted flounce trimmed about with narrow 
bands of stitched white organdie and the bo- 
dice is trimmed with the same. The material 
is very fine and the style of the frock is good. 
Dainty in the extreme is a pale blue silk bod- 
ice—yoke back with plaits beneath, and a 
front inlet with bands of white footing over 
which the silk extends in embroidered flowers 
and over all silk dots. Price, $24.50. 

A little dress jacket of black satin is heavily 
beaded with jet—the design covering the en- 
tire jacket. Lining of black and white silk 
and revers of white satin braided in black and 
white silk braid. This would look well worn 
with a black cloth skirt and is very stylish ; 
price, $45. 

A driving coat like the sketch is to be had 
for $42.50 and will be found a most useful 
garment, as it is loose and easily slipped off 
and on and has the recommendation of not 
crumpling one’s frock. It is built of tan 
melton in a lovely whitish shade. Rounded 
fronts and back falling long to the bottom of 
one’s frock. Box front and back and six 
large crystal buttons. In the back is a yoke 
cut in sharp pointed scollops and laid on with 
rough edges entirely covered with stitching. 
Tops of the sleeves are finished with a cap of 
same and flare in a belle over the hand. 

The Eton sketch is made of tan cloth cut in 
little tabs in front and slightly slashed around 
until it points a little in the back. Crystal 
buttons and revers braided in white. The 
sleeve has a double bottom and is very pretty ; 
this useful little coat is $25. 
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In smoke gray a most attractive jacket can 


be bought like the sketch for $28.50. It is 
the new model which is short and jaunty and 
has little indentations about the bottom which 
are slashed and _ stitched and I suppose 
dignified by the name of scallops. White 
braid is effectively used and the sleeves are 
flared at the bottom. 

Such a pretty frock I saw in deep violet. It 
was made with a double skirt, the top one 
simply hanging straight over the other and but- 
toned down the back with a double row of 
buttons, and cut up in front showing the under- 
skirt. The bodice is made of white finely 
plaited chiffon, over which comes a lattice 
formed of stitched taffeta folds the same shade 
as the barége ; the sleeves are of the dress ma- 
terial. Down the front a jabot of lace is seen. 
The frock is unusual and very stylish. The 
same model can be had in a castor shade, 
trimmed with mauve. Price, $95. 

Little sets of buttons are sold for 25 
cents a card, and fill a much needed want, 
as few people outside the trade seem success- 
ful in sewing on buttons and loops so that 
they look well. In gilt with gilt cord they 
cost 25 cents, and in crochet are to be had for 
22 cents. 

Large sofa pillows, beautifully covered in a 
great variety of materials and colors, are $5 
each, and I found good style pillows, covered, 
tor $1.75. One, particularly pretty, at that 
price, had an embroidered Indian top and a 
coarse green linen back. 

Odd pieces with which to cover pillows are 
absurdly cheap. Pretty bits of tapestry, cord- 
uroy and brocade are sold from 35 cents up. 
These are, of course, only for the top of the 
pillow. The under part part is of India silk, 
either to match the top in color or a contrast. 

In the same shop Oriental embroidered table 
covers, which were originally temple hangings 
and altar cloths, are from $20 up, and are 
large enough to cover a very big table, and 
ate beautiful in their soft coloring. 

Easter becomes each year more and more 
a season for gifts, and for some unknown rea- 
son the plaster hares and eggs are mighty ex- 
pensive. I found some grotesque affairs the 
other day all for 25 cents, filled with sweets. 
Nothing could please a child more than some 
of these hares and ducks dressed as school boys 
and girls. 

Dimity embroidered bed spreads are spec- 
ially offered as cheap as $2.25, and quilts with 
good quality cotton between, and covered with 
flowered prints and tufted with worsted, are 
going for $1.25 apiece. Bath mats are 75 
cents each. 


THaT— 


The smartest mid-summer hats are to be of 
burnt straw-colored Leghorns of fancy open 
work and split shaving straw. Ceres might 
envy them when trimmed with swirls and 
wreaths of ripe wheat, and swathed in a cloud 
of white or pale straw-colored tulle. To add 
a flower or bow is their ruin, and to rob them 
of their fascination on the head. 

Ir— 

You are planning a garden-party gown to 
wear with your newly purchased burnt-straw 
trimmed with wheat, the smartest will be a 
cream-white or pale—pale batiste, with a long 
tunic embroidered in poppies, bluets, clover 
and buttercups in a design reaching to the 
knees. Ai fichu of the same embroidery cov- 
ering the bodice completes its beauty. 








SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


THE MAKING OF NECK WEAR 


Eenten leisure may well be applied 
profitably to making up pretty white 


neckwear, which may be sent to be 
done up equal to new by simply ripping the 
bows apart and with a few stitches returning 
them afterward to their places on the stock. 
The first thing to do is to make the stocks, 
which should be of white or colored taffeta 
matching summer gowns, After these have 
been neatly made and finished with fastenings 
in the back, the next step is to make the bows 
to trim them. Silk, muslin, India mull and 
organdie are the choicest white washing 
materials which combine with lace. 
Model 1 will require a strip of material 
thirteen inches long and five inches wide. 


Fold this strip down its width in the centre. 
Allow two and a half inches of this fold to 
remain; then, with a pair of scissors, cut a 
slanting line to the bottom. From the bot- 
tom ends begin to cut a long slant which will 
reach to the top of the upper straight line. 
When open, the piece will have a straight 
top, two long slanting sides and a notch cut 
out of its middle. Hem all the edges, but 
trim with lace the bias cuttings only. Gather 
up closely through the centre, the result being 
a winged bow, which is to be fastened on the 
front of the stock after it has been draped 
with bias folds of the same material. 

Bow No. 2 requires two strips of lawn, 
each seventeen inches long and seven inches 
wide. Take each strip, fold it in the middle 


across its width, allowing four inches of the 








fold. 


With a scissors slope the single upper 
half of the fabric from the fold distance 
named downward to the end, but take noth- 


ing from the width of that end, Return to 
the middle fold, take up the lower half, and 
round it so that it keeps almost its full width 
and shows below the upper one. When the 
pieces are folded one above the other, join 
the two ends invisibly ; then scallop the edges 
and trim with a narrow lace. The gathering 
must be done onthe upper straight edges, 
folded together and drawn in tightly. This 
forms only half of the bow. The other strip 
must be treated and cut to correspond. The 
two gathered ends are joined by bringing the 
shorter ends of each upward, and a twist of 
the fabric is then made to cover the centre 
stitches. The effect is exceedingly pleasing. 
A flat band of lawn to match is also scalloped 
and trimmed with lace, then draped flatly 
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over the stock, with its scalloped edge up- 
ward. It will save waste of material to first 
cut out these models ina soft, cheap cam- 
bric, so as to regulate their size, as well as in 
order to gain a clear idea of their form. 


MATRON’S STREET COSTUME 


The model is strictly for street wear, 
a jacket and skirt which a dressmaker can 
manage. ‘The material may be selected from 
summer serges, cheviots, silk and mohair 
mixtures, cachemires, veilings or wool crépons. 
They will al! hang better over silk linings, 
but silver sheen and such linings give great 
satisfaction. The skirt is of the smartest 
gored model with flare. Outlining an apron 
front are two bias bands of silk a trifle darker 
in tone than the material itself, and to be 


stitched with several rows of white silk, if 
the color of the gown permit the contrast, if 
not, let the silk be at least two shades lighter 
than the silk. Let the jacket bodice be very 
short for a slight young figure, but have a 
deeper basque, for a robust one. Wherever 
else trimming is required carry out the same 
idea of bias silk bands stitched, and for revers 
of silk, have them closely stitched all over as 
well as the cuffs at wrist. The ensemble of 
such a gown will be very trig, wear excellently 
well, and offers no attraction for dust gather- 
ing. The shirt waist in all cases, if built of 
silk will look best in white, for white silk if 
cared for lasts as long as any color, while it is 
apt to clean better. 


MODEL IN ECRU VENETIAN 


For this second model select chamois Vene- 
tian. In choosing a material of one tone, let 








the skirt be trimmed with bands of the same, 
stitched on to simulate a tunic, rounding the 
corners of the front lines or carrying the skirt 
lines to the left, trimming with buttons in 
pairs, spaced off, or two close rows of small 
buttons, to suggest a left-sided fastening. 
Then have an Eton jacket to match, open or 
closed, dipping in front in a single or in double 
tabs, with two stitched~bias bands starting 
from the neck in the back and following the 
waist line in front as well. Plain sleeves, 
but rows of solid stitching at the top and at 
the wrists for finish. When fronts are open, 
a glimpse of an inch or two of a contrasting 
vest, loose also, is very chic and but a trifle 
extra in expense. It remains with the taste 
of the wearer whether separate fronts are to 
be worn over the silk under-waist, or whether 
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the under-waist itself is to be visible. The col- 
lar, whether rolling or high, is smartest when 
stitched in close solid rows also. The firmness 
and body which this stitching gives is most de- 
sirable besides, as the interlining cannot break. 
The extra expense of having a silk lining 
or foundation skirt attached to each separately 
hung gown skirt may be readily saved when- 
ever the skirt is of black silk. Where noth- 
ing but black skirts are worn it is evident 
that, if they are drop skirts, one silk skirt 
will answer by slipping it on over the street 
petticoat, and then putting on the street skirt 
belonging to the street dress. It will improve 
the hanging of bothskints if the mount of the 
outer one and the inner are basted together 
before they are worn. This brings the lines 
and parts in their proper relation. This sav- 
ing can be practiced also with black trans- 
parent skirts, as grenadines and baréges. 





PARASOLS 


The very latest novelty in summer parasols 
is that they are trimmed with draw-ribbons— 
a great improvement on the stitched taffeta 
ruffle of last season, These ribbons are 
fringed, brocaded into borders; their edges 
are scalloped or vandyked, and for carriage 
use are enormously smart. Early spring par- 
asols, carried with cloth gowns, require rich 
silks and some plain harmonious color, for 
our hats, and waists worn under jackets, 
must be in touch with our parasols. When 
the days of summer lawns arrive, for forenoon 
carrying nothing is prettier than silk covers 
of bright-colored taffeta having a wide white 
border, plaided or checked, in the same 
color. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 4 


Vn does not publish patterns as a rule. 


The exception is one pattern a week 

as described in detail on this page. 
The coupon printed on this page must be sent 
with the remittance for pattern. 

The pattern for this week is a very pretty 
model of a drop skirt, consisting of two pieces 
and a circular flounce. The upper skirt is cut 
in large shallow scallops and stitched on to 
the ounce. The edge of the flounce is also 
stitched. The opening of the skirt at the 
back is fastened with loops and one row of 
buttons. This model is very pretty in tan 

r black satin faced cloth, to be worn with 
shirts, or fancy silk bodices. Material re- 
juired of 50 inch cloth four yards and a half. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


N shirts white is to be more popular than 
I ever, of satin, piqué and the various 
thin materials such as dimity and ba- 
tiste. These shirts—or fancy bodices would 
be more correct—can be as elaborate as one 
wishes to make them. If hand-made, as 
they should be, trimmed with tiny tucks, fine 
embroidery, insertion or feather stitching, 
they are beyond the purse of the girl with a 
small income, unless you are willing to make 
them yourself, which is not difficult if you 
have a good well-fitting shirt pattern. By de- 
voting the odd minutes of each day, when you 
would not be doing anyhing else, you have no 
idea how much one can accomplish. These 
bodices are usually made without a lining, and 
worn over a pretty caché corset, or over a dé- 
colleté silk waist in white or a color. 


If you have any old lace which has become 
too yellow to use, you can bleach it by putting 
it in a glass preserve jar full of water with a 
little of one of the well-known pure white 
soaps shaved. Shake well and set in the 
sun. If not white enough in one day repeat, 
changing the soap and water. When the lace 
is white, rinse well, blue slightly, and clear 
starch, with very chin starch; clap it 
well after dipping. Pin it out on the ironing 
board or on a sheet, on a carpeted floor right 
side down, and let it dry. The selvedge of 
the lace should be pinned first to keep it 
straight, as should every little point. 
It is seldom necessary to iron lace if it is 
properly pinned. 


A most useful demi-saison gown is of delft 
blue, or chestnut brown chiffon. This gown 
is not so extravagant as it seems, as one can 
use a passé silk gown for the foundation, and 
at this time of year there are silks and chiffons 
at reduced prices in many of the shops. 
Take, for instance, the brown chiffon: the 
skirt should be made very full and shaped, 
then taken to a plaiters and side-plaited, 
which is newer than accordion. The body 
of the waist should also be plaited and the 
sleeves shirred. This gown with the addi- 
tion of a crush belt and collar in any shade 
of panne velvet, such as light green, violet 
or chartreuse green is useful for many occa- 
sion, the theatre, dining in a restaurant or 
receiving at home. It would also be a useful 
dress in a summer wardrobe, for driving on 
cool days, lunching on yachts,as a good quality 
»f chiffon is not nearly as perishable as an or- 
gandie, dampness only serves to make it more 
crépé, if one takes care to hang it out carefully 
when taken off. This style of gown is cap- 
able of any amount of elaboration. The yoke 
and sleeves may be appliquéd with lace and 
embroidery or heavily embroidered with 
match paillettes. The bodice can also be 
made with a lace guimpe, which will be as 
much wornas ever. Theskirt, if plaited, is 
most useful to wear with separate bodices, lace 
waists or the always pretty white satin shirt. 


Modified Etons will be worn as much as ever 
this summer, and they may be of satin-faced 
cloth, corded silk or heavy faille. We think 
those simply made with untrimmed revers 
most stylish. These coats are pretty in light 
colors worn with duck suits, with stock aad 
belt to match, when of course they should be 
made of silk. It takes about three and a 


half yards of twenty-two-inch silk—these 
lengths are often found at the bargain sales. 
These little coats in white are pretty appli- 
quéd with yellow lace, or embroidered in little 
Empire designs of flowers, bow knots, etc., 
or painted. We give as a suggestion of both 
beauty and economy that girls who are plan- 
ning and buying their summer wardrobes, 
should decide upon, and keep to, some defi- 
nite scheme of color, for in this way one can 
be well dressed more economically. For 
instance, parasols, belts, ribbons, stockings, 
and the hundred and one et ceteras of a girl’s 
summer outfit if in’ harmonizing shades of 
the same color, can be worn together, and 
one does not need to have so many of each. 
Of course black, white and gray come into 
this scheme. 


Chiffon neckties are expensive if bought 
ready-made in the shops. A good idea is 
to buy two anda half yards of chiffon, and 
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FOR THE' HOSTESS 


Uirinal salad.-Take three heads of 
celery, cut off the green stalks, 
wash the celery well in cold water, 

cut very fine, add one sweet apple also cut 
very fine. Mix well with three tablespoon- 
fuls of mayonnaise dressing, and just before 
serving add four truffles cut in thin slices. 

Green pea salad. —Use two cupsful of fresh 
green peas which have been cooked, or a small 
can of the best French peas. Wash a head 
of lettuce, remove the outside leaves and ar- 
range the others in a salad-bowl. Chop 
some cold meat, roast lamb, veal or poultry, 
spread it over the lettuce, then put in the 
peas. Pour over this a good French dressing 
with a few mint leaves chopped in it; mix it 
slightly and serve. 

Carameled apples. —Peel, quarter and core 
the apples, trimming each piece neatly. 
Make a syrup with sugar and water in a sauté 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 4, DROP SKIRT 


For description see this page. 


Cat paper pattern No. 4, sent on receipt or 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


trim the ends with several rows of quilled 
chiffon, which can be bought ready-made in 
black and white, or made to order very rea- 
sonably in any color desired. 


These ties are put on like stocks, going 
around the throat twice and tying in a large 
bow in front. They are a smart addition to 
a simple blouse. 


For fancy work in odd minutes, and a 
great deal of effect for small outlay of both 
time and money, there is the cross stitch em- 
broidery for Russian blouses, which will be 
the grand chic for this summer. They may 
be made of Japanese cotton crépe, embroi- 
dered with cotton in good combination, such 
as these shades of delft blue, black and 


orange, light blue and dark red, or in coarse 
linen crash embroidered also in cotton, or of 
silk Japanese crépe, tussore silk, or crépe de 
chine, in which case they must be embroi- 
dered in wash silks in dull colors, the crosses 
fastened with gold thread, 
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pan; when boiling add the juice of half a 
lemon and a few cloves and put in the quar- 
ters of apples, letting them lie side by side 
close together in one layer only. Then re- 
move the sauté pan to the side of the 
stove ; shake the pan now and then and keep 
basting the apples with the syrup if it does 
not entirely cover the fruit. The syrup will 
gradually boil away and in about an hour’s 
time become a pale golden yellow; then 
look at the underside of the pieces of apple, 
and if they are sufficiently glazed they should 
be a rich golden brown. Turn them over 
carefully with a palette knife and let them 
cook for another fifteen minutes. They 
shouid then be lifted out and placed on a dish 
to get cold. 

Almond biscuits. —Make a paste with half 
a pound of flour and four ounces of sugar, 
three ounces of butter, two small eggs half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla and a pinch of car- 
bonate of soda. Roll out to the thickness 
of a penny, cut into fancy shapes and bake in 


a slow oven. Chop not |'too smail, some 
almonds which have been previously blanched 
and browned, mix them with half the quan- 
tity of sugar and wet them with orange- 
flower-water. Brush the top of biscuits over 
with beaten up egg, cover them with the 
almond mixture and let them dry, or they 
may be set in a moderate oven for a few 
minutes, 

Cerery Sauce ror Game—Take a large 
bunch of celery; wash, and cut it fine; 
boil slowly in a little water until tender ; then 
add one pinch of grated nutmeg, pepper, 
salt and powdered mace; thicken with one 
tablespoonful of butter rubbed in flour ; boil 
for one minute and serve. Ifa richer sauce 
is desired, add half a pint of rich cream and a 
sherry glass of white wine before serving. 


LACE BERTHE 


He lace berthé shown in the illus- 

I tration is a pretty addition to a 
plain cloth, linen or chambray gown 

for an adult or child. It could also be made 
of fine embroidery if intended to wear with 
a linen or cotton gown. If a girl has a good 
figure, perfectly plain gowns of solid colors 
in chambray, linen or piqué, buttoned at 
the back and finished at the bottom with 
a deep hem, with the addition of hemstitched 
collars and cuffs, pretty belts and stocks—or 
with a lace collar like the cut—are very ef- 
fective and economical, as they can be easily 
laundered, which is not possible with most 





of the so-called wash dresses that are so 
elaborately trimmed. 

A very expensive silk shirt was seen lately 
which could be duplicated at small expense by 
anyone who can embroider. The shirt was 
of leaf green taffeta, embroidered in small 
bunches here and there of oak leaves and 
fruit in filoselle. Each bunch was tied with 
slightly fulled green baby ribbon of the color 
of the shirt, in a small bow knot, and 
appliquéd on the material. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


E,Nclosed_ please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : } 


Vogue Pattern No,...........00se0% 


Published 


These patterns are made in one size only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 

















WHAT THEY READ 


Notz. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefiy with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will have immediate attention.] 


THE OPEN QUESTION 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS. HARPER AND BROS, 


Daring book, truly, for in it no less a 
question than the right of self-de- 
struction is the dominant note. The 

conditions under which self-murder is con 

templated are not those of extreme destitution 
or physical or mental disease ; nor is it a mat- 
ter of lagging superfluous by reason of ex- 
cessive length of years. It is deliberate wrong- 
doing, entered upon with a full knowledge of 
the criminality of the step, and with a deter- 
mination, if certain conditions arise, to cheat 
the inevitable Nemesis. Those who are not 
repelled by studies in morbidness cannot but 
be interested in the work, which palpitates 
with life., Two characters are sketched 
in masterly fashion, and, for the sake of Mrs. 
Gano and Val during her early years, one is 
almost tempted to rejoice that the book was 
written. But its morbidness and the frank 
animalism that is almost brutally drawn 
make it such unwholesome reading for all 
but the most healthy minded of adults that 
he final verdict must be that the wisdom of 
setting such a work before the general public 
is questionable. 

A southern woman, refined und masterful, 
circumstances after the civil war compel 
Mrs, Gano—a widow with a grown son and 
daughter—to settle at a small estate in a crude 
village in the east. The woman holds her- 
self aloof-from her neighbors, and it is some 
time before she is aware that her son has 
been smitten by the charm of a pretty face. 
Mrs, Gano loses no time in bringing matters 
toacrisis. She makes a point of attending 
church, and after service, coming upon the 
pair, she commands shrewdly : 

¢¢¢ Introduce Miss Fox to me.’ 

‘¢ John performed the ceremony with the 
air of one who lights a powder-train, and 
against all canons of prudence stands waiting 
to see the explosion. But, behold! his 
mother was most gracious. 

‘¢ ¢ Your family have been very hospitable 
to my son,’ she said, ‘I am an invalid, and 
do not entertain, but if you will come to sup- 
per some evening, my daughter and I will 
be glad to see you. Could you come to 
night?’ 

“ ¢Oh yes, do come,’ urged the smiling 
and unwary John. 

**She came. She was certainly a beautiful 
and amiable creature; but, nevertheless, 
John found himself fighting valiantly against 
the sudden temptation to judge her by a 
brand-new standard. His mother’s soft 
southern voice made Hattie’s village burr 
sound curiously common, and the manners 
he had thought delightfully vivacious seemed 
boisterous on a sudden. As he listened 
through his mother’s ears, it dawned upon 
him for the first time that the girl laughed 
too loudly and too constantly. He set his 
acute discomfort down to:his humiliating 
lack of discernment in the past’ and too easy 
conquest by mere good looks, He did not 
realize that Hattie’s gaucheries were intensi- 
fied by her nervous awe of Mrs. Gano. She 
had never known anyone in the least like 
her hostess, and so far from failing in re- 
spect, she was so deeply impressed that in her 
wonder and veneration she was driven to 
adopt the juvenile device for the working off 
of oppressive emotion—pretending to be ex- 
travagantly at her ease. 

‘©One or two things in that evening of 
disillusionment stood out with painful dis- 
tinctness in John Gano’s memory for years. 
Naturally, Hattie answered ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ 
to John's mother, not as southern youths 
said to their elders: ‘Yes, ma’am,’ and 
‘No, ma’am,’ or ‘Sir.’ But she also sat 
down to the piano without being invited, and 
sang a song which it was plain Mrs. Gano 
thought unrefined. Even John realized now 


that it wasn’t quite the song he had im-. 
agined. 

*¢ At supper, when Mrs. Gano’s covert but 
unsparing inspection of the girl announced to 
her children, plain as words, that their visitor 





was overloaded with jewelry, John thought 
to mitigate the enormity of the huge frying- 
pan locket Hattie wore on her innocent 
breast by observing : 

**¢Haven’t I heard your sister say you 
have a daguerreotype of your father in the 
locket you’re wearing ?” 

***Right you are!’ she said. ‘I never 
go without it.” Then to Mrs.Gano: ‘ My! 
I’m awful fawnd of my paw. P’raps you'd 
like to see him?’ 

‘* Miss Fox obligingly unfastened the frying- 
pan and shied it, quoit-like, down the table 
to her hostess. 

‘* There was a pause, a hideous silence. 

*¢*Pass me the crackers, Venus,’ Mrs. 
Gano said, presently, to Aunt Jerusha’s 
daughter. As she took the plate she, with- 
out touching it, indicated the big gold locket. 
* Take that to Miss Fox,’ she said, 

** And while the maid was conveying the 
visitor’s property back to her in the middle 
of a large tray, Mrs. Gano had turned to 
Valeria and was speaking of the morning’s 
sermon. 

** Poor Miss Hattie put the finishing touch 
to her visit by departing without taking leave 
of her hostess. 

** Won't you come to the parlor a mo- 
ment and say good-bye to my mother ?” said 
John, when Valeria brought their guest down 
stairs into the hall, hatted and gloved, and 
ready to go home. 

‘* * Gracious Peter ! Say good-bye?’ The 
guest drew back in genuine alarm. ‘ You 
may just bet I won’t say ‘* beans’”’ before 
her from now till Gabriel blows his trumpet 
in the morning. Did you hear the last thing 
she saidtome? My!’ 

‘**No; I was playing Dixie Land.’ 

**¢ Yes ; and all through it she kept look- 
ing at the clock, and when you got to the 
loud part she leaned over and asked me 
whether I expected my father or a servant to 
come for me? My gracious!’ 

*¢¢ Oh, but I—I * stammered John, 

“€You—you? Not abit of it. She 
said Jerusha should see me to my door. The 
old hag’s out at the gate now waiting for me. 
Oh my!’ 

*¢ And Miss Fox fled the premises. 

** No word ever passed between mother and 
son about the young lady. It was wholly 
unnecessary to discuss her. John had been 
made to see, in a ruthless light, the unseem- 
liness of asking this raw little villager to be 
his mother’s successor in the house of Gano, 


even in these degenerate days.”’ 
* x * 





The younger Val’s first appearance in the 
story is sufficiently dramatic. Her father 
was the John so summarily cured of his in- 
fatuation, who later married a cousin, Val 
being the eldest born of this marriage. Mrs. 
Gano and her daughter, Valeria, journey in 
midwinter to tke son and brother’s house, 
**to find Mrs. John ill in bed, a mutiny 
among the servants and a scene of inex- 
pressible confusion and disorder, in the midst 
of which stood Val, turbulent and triumph- 
ant. Nor did she budge upon the usually 
subduing apparition of Mrs. Gano. Dirty 
and neglected, an impudent little face, with 
bold gray eyes looking out from a wild swirl 
of tawny hair, there she stood in the middle 
of the untidy dining-room, aided and abetted 
in some unspeakable enormity by the mere 
presence of her faithful ally, a huge St. Ber- 
nard dog. 

‘«* My patience ! 
surveying the scene. 

‘¢* Why, it’s my dear little namesake,’ 
said Aunt Valeria, with a kind of gentle in- 
credulity, as she moved forward. 

‘*Her dear little namesake retreated, 
dragging the great dog back with her by the 
collar, 

*¢¢ That my granddaughter ! ’ 

** Mrs. Gano spoke with mixed emotion, 
and hurriedly put on her spectacles. 

*¢ My darling,’ said Aunt Valeria, watch- 
ing the dog with the tail of her eye, ‘come 
and kiss me.’ 

‘*The child stared solemnly, without 
moving a muscle. 

***Come, my dear, and speak to your 
grandmother.” 

‘Mrs. Gano advanced with majesty till 
she was arrested by a low growl from the St, 
Bernard.”’ 


exclaimed Mrs. Gano, 
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ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE WIRE CUTTERS. 
HAUGHTON MIFFLIN 


BY M. E. M. DAVIS. 


Ossibly some people may consider The 
Wire Cutters strong and able. We 
consider it repulsive and inspired by 

that vaulting ambition which overmeasures 
its powers. The psychological and physio- 
logical problems are not interesting, and they 
are out of place ina novel. The characters 
are unnatural ; the hourible episodes are un- 
relieved by either pathos or humor. The 
title of the work seems far-fetched and the 
handling of the unpleasant subject-matter is 
crude and dull. 


WEDLOCK. BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. R. 
F. FENNO 

As the heroine of Wedlock is twice mar- 
ried— once most unhappily and once most 
happily—it is difficult to say which marriage 
the title is intended to cover. Mary Hamil- 
ton, a young woman, marries to please her 
widowed mother, who has a selfish, narrow 
soul. Her husband, a bluff sea captain, ill- 
treats her and is conveniently ordered to sea. 
The news of his death at sea kills the mother, 
who thinks her aged son-in-law perfection. 
Mary, delivered from thraldom and left with- 
out a penny, tries to earn her living as a type- 
writer. She is employed by a fascinating 
young novelist, who soon falls in love with 
her and marries her. They are ideally happy 
until old Captain Conway has the bad taste to 
turn up. Matters grow very serious, but 
Mary and her second husband agree to stand 
by each other. Conveniently—everything 
happens conveniently in this story—the 
wicked first husband dies by apoplexy caused 
by his anger at Mary’s refusal to return to 
him, and Mary is again serene and happy. 
Although Wedlock pretends to be very mod- 
ern and realistic, we consider it overdrawn, 
absurd and trifling—one of the thousands of 
books that may live a brief life and then 
speedily pass into oblivion. John Strange 
Winter’s style is as cold as liquidated air. 


FIONA MACLEOD 


Few years ago the literary world was 
delightedly startled by a new woman 
writer, one who was strong, imagin- 

ative, and poetic; one who, in short, com- 
bined the qualities which a certain group o 

the younger writers in England are pleased to 
call Celtic. ‘This new writer who called 
horself Fiona MacLeod was so modest about 
her work and so unlike womankind in not 
taking advantage of her renown to enjoy the 
fruits of social success, generally coveted by 
writers of both sexes, that she veiled herself 
in mystery. The brilliant essayist and poet, 
William Sharp, was her business manager. 
He kindly made terms with the publishers for 
his friend and distant relative, Miss MacLeod, 
and, we understand, he even went so far as to 
show her photograph to curious visitors. In 
addition to her talents Miss MacLeod was 
young and beautiful. Now it has just come 
out in London that Fiona MacLeod is merely 
a nom de plume for Mr. William Sharp him- 


self. For about five years this clever ruse has 
been kept up. Mr, Sharp was as good as his 
name. He has managed it beautifully, and 


made a double reputation for himself. This 
reminds us somehow of a clever story of T. B. 
Aldrich’s, in which the precursor of one of 
Richard Harding Davis’s New York society 
men falls in love with Mlle. Olympe Zabris- 
kie, a trapeze performer. who thanks him for 
the costly bracelet he sent her by saying that 
it came in the ‘‘nick of time’’ for the 
“¢ Zabriskie dodge *’ was about ‘* played out ” 
and the signature shows that the fragile 
fairy is none other than Charles Waters. 
Evidently the Fiona MacLeod dodge is played 
out. If the critics were-in the secret they 
kept it well; if they were not, then Mr. 
Sharp perpetrated a clever literary hoax and 
succeeded in throwing sand in the eyes of the 
literary lynxes of London. One may read 
the following criticism and appreciation of 
Fiona MacLeod in the London Academy 
(1897), and as this article gives what it sup- 
poses to be authentic information with such 
an emphatic tone, it is worth re-printing to 
show how valuable a thing is modern literary 
gossip. 


‘« The reissue of the shorter stories of Fiona 
MacLeod has once more drawn the attention 
of the reading public to an interesting personal- 
ity. In these days it is not easy to conceal 
the identity of a writer; but the author of the 
Sin Eater has succeeded to a remarkable de- 
gree in shrouding herself in the dim mystery 


of the wild Celtic nature. She prohibits any 
reproduction of her photograph ; she declines 
any interview the object of which is to ob- 
tain personal details; and those who know 
her personally feel bound to observe her wishes 
with respect to the non-obtrusion of the de- 
tails of her private life. This ¢trange reti- 
cence has naturally led to a number of some- 
what wild guesses at her identity. It has 
been stated at various times that Fiona Mac- 
Leod is Mr. or Mrs. William Sharp, Mr. W. 
B. Yeats, and Miss Maud Hopper in con- 
junction, and one of the latest canards is to 
the effect that there is no such person as Fi- 
ona MacLeod at all, but simply a syndicate of 
young Celtic authors who write under that 
name. In course of time these conjectures 
will be found to be without any foundation, 
for, although Fiona MacLeod dreads publicity 
of all kinds, she is by no means a hermit, and 
is already well known personally to several 
men and women of letters. . . . Miss Mac- 
Leod is by birth and connection a Celt of the 
Celts. She is a member of an old High- 
land family, and, contrary to general be- 
lief, the name is no pseudonym, but a 
genuine one, Fiona being the diminutive 
of Fionaghad, the Gallic of Flora. Miss 
MacLeod spent most of her childhood in 
the Outer and Inner Hebrides and the 
Western Highlands, particularly in the Islands 
of Iona and Arran, She is passionately fond 
of Iona, which represents to her the birth- 
place of her imaginative life. Eight years ago, 
on account of delicate health, she spent 
some time in Italy, on the Riviéra and in 
Southern France. She knows Brittany well, 
and resided for a considerable period in Paris. 
Before she went abroad for the first time 
Miss MacLeod lost her father—her mother 
died when she was still a child—but for- 
tunately she was not left dependent on her 
pen, which, indeed, at that time she had not 
begun to use. But Miss MacLeod is essen- 
tially a child of nature and the open air, 
having no sympathy with the hurried life 
of the great cities, which she seldom visits. 
Her chief pleasures consist in cruising among 
the isles in a small yacht or even half-decked 
wherry, in going out with the herring-fishers, 
and in visiting the remote ‘bothies’ of the 
shepherds high up on the bleak and lonely 
mountains.” The article then goes ‘on 
to describe Miss MacLeod’s first literary 
venture, a story sent to the Scot’s Observer 
in 1893, which Mr. W. E. Henley declined. 
Her first book was Phaeais, published in 
1893, which our reviewer in the Academy 
says is autobiographic, and that the heroine, 
Lora, is none otherthan Fiona MacLeod her- 
self. Phaeais was published ‘¢ simul- 
taneously with a volume of dramatic studies, 
entitled Vistas, by the author's relative, 
Mr. William Sharp, who was her inter- 
mediary in the publication of this volume 
and also of The Mountain Lovers, which 
was issued by Mr, John Lane in 1895. 
Miss MacLeod’s other works are Green 
Fire, The Sin Eater and Other Tales, 
The Washer and Other Legendary Moral- 
ities, The Lily Leven, and a book of 
poems called The Hill of Dreams. 


BALLADE OF THE SEA FOLK 


Here are the creatures of the deep, 
V ) That made the sea- world wondrous 
fair ? 
The dolphins that with royal sweep 
Sped Venus of the golden hair 
Through leagues of summer sea and air? 
Are they all gone where past things be ? 
The merman in his weedy lair? 
O sweet wild creatures of the sea ! 


O singing syrens, do ye weep 
That now ye hear not anywhere 
The swift oars of the seamen leap, 
See their wild eager eyes a-stare ? 
O syrens, that no more ensnare 
The souls of men that once were free, 
Are ye not filled with cold despair — 
O sweet wild creatures of the sea ! 
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O Triton, on some coral steep 

In green-gloom depths, dost thou forbear 
With wreathéd horn to call thy sheep, 

The wandering sea-waves to thy care? 

O mermaids, once so débonnair, 
Sport ye mo more with mirthful glee ? 

The ways of lover-folk forswear ? 

O sweet wild creatures of the sea ! 


ENVOY 


Deep down "mid coral caves, beware ! 
They wait a day that yet must be, 
When Ocean shall be Earth’s sole heir— 
O sweet wild creatures of the sea ! 
William Sharp. 


THE CELTIC RENAISSANCE 


O one can read many of the essays 
N and criticisms of the hour without 
coming across the words Celtic 
Movement and Celtic Renaissance. The 
small band of writers who enroll themselves 
under this banner are supposed to have their 
chief luminaries in W. B. Yeats, for poetry, 
also William Sharp, Mrs. Clement Shorter 
(Dora Sigerson ), Mrs. William Sharp, Ernest 
Rhys, Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson, 
George Moore, and Hall Caine, and we are 
under the impression that these writers in- 
clude Bliss Carman and Louise Imogen 
Guiney, We are inclined to agree with 
Andrew Lang, who examines the whole sub- 
ject in a recent number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. He thinks the claim the Neo- 
Celts make in calling Celtic all that is best 
in English literature is simply ridiculous. 
He laughs at George Moore’s applauding 
Swift for his **Celtic qualities,’’ and proves 
that neither Scott nor Robert Louis Steven- 
son had any of these, although one would 
expect to find them. Again he shows that 
Tom Moore and Macaulay were of pure Celtic 
blood, and yet not a trace of what the Neo- 
Celts call ‘*Celtic’’ is to be discovered in 
their writings. To this we add that the 
writers of the ** Kail Yard School,”” are cer- 
tainly Celts by birth, but the Rhys-Sharp- 
Yeats school would hardly claim them. For 
those who want to know something of this 
re-birth of sentiment we will simply quote 
Andrew Long, who, in this same paper, says: 
‘* What is called ‘the Celtic Movement’ in 
recent literature is, no doubt, part of the 
general agitation in Celtdom. But the forms 
and aims, and ideas of the ‘Celtic Renai- 
ssance” come from the influence of two men 
—M. Renan, who may be called the Moses 
of the proceedings, and Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
who was the eloquent Aaron.”’ 

At a time when Celtic studies were left to 
the Celtic scholars M. Renan wrote La Poésie 
des Races Celtiques. In this he claimed for 
the Celts ** delicacy of fancy, love of the pre- 
Christian supernatural and high antiquity of 
tradition—all these blending with the great 
Arthurian cycle of romance." 

Mr. Arnold’s Lectures on the Study of 
Celtic Literature (1867) quotes Taliesen’s 
lines on his own metamorphoses as essentially 
Celtic, and says that the English poetry got 
style, melancholy and natural magic from the 
Celt. But Mr. Lang thinks Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Celtic theory ‘* unproved and superflu- 
ous,”” and that the * features of delicacy, 
love of nature, love of the supernatural and 
of magic, and the tone of defeated melan- 
choly which charm us in Finnish old popu- 
lar poetry are precisely the things which 
charm us in the poetry of the Celt. These 
beauties come of the loneliness, the contact 
with nature, the fond dwelling on the past, 
the living in fantasy, which circumstances 

e forced on both Finns and Celts.’” Mr, 
vang denies the claim of the Neo-Celts, al- 
though he says that all the old Celtic ro- 
iances, the Mabinogian and popular songs 
nd myths deserve to be widely read. It must 
ec remembered that ‘‘ Celtic literature was 
the natural expression of a poetical race ar- 
rested (as far as literature is concerned) at 
ertain rather early stages of development. 
here is no epic, no theatre ; there is no Cel- 

vernacular poetry of men on a high level 
of conscious civilization and social organiza- 
tion, hike that of Periclean Greece, or of 
Rome in the first century before our era, or 
of Elizabethan England. The Celtic-speak- 
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ing peoples, as such, never attained to these 
social and political conditions. They have 
not only no Homer; they have no Soph- 
ocles, no Theocritus, no Virgil or Lucretius, 
no Horace or Catullus, no Shakespeare or 
Milton. Their development (if they had it 
in them to develop) was diverted by Chris- 
tianity and stunted by foreign conquest. 
Their educated classes were Anglicised or 
Frenchified. They never enjoyed the chances 
of Greece, Rome, France, Italy, Germany 
Spain ana Engiand. Their vernacular litera- 
ture has been that of old bards, sennachier, 
peasants, medieval romancers and ecclesias- 
tics; it has never been that of a highly in- 
structed and reflective literary class. For 
what it is—a literature of a development ar- 





a thick doughy crust of uncouth aialect ; 
sprinkle liberally with texts; soak with tears 
until well sodden, and serve wet and slushy. 

Average cost : Two shillings. 

Sufficient for the taste of the Non-Con- 
formist conscience, 

Seasonable—Christmas. 


GEORGE W. CABLE 


N a recent letter Mr. Cable writes: ‘I 
I can certainly say I never was busier, I 
have three or four separate matters in 
hand. The matter of most interest to my- 
self is that I have been writing for a long 
time upon a group of stories all belonging 
to one scheme of thought and art. Two 


GEORGE W. CABLE 


rested early—it is rich, poetical, tender and 
imaginative.”’ 


KAILYARD FICTION A LA IAN 
MACLAREN 


He presence of Ian Maclaren, once 

I more in our midst as lecturer and 

reader of his own works, will win 
appreciation for this skit on Beside the Bon- 
nie Briar Bush This was written by an 
Oxford undergraduate, and has never been 
published in this country. 

Ingredients : A few shrewd Scotch farmers 
of unprepossessing exteriors, but hearts of 
gold a few mild-eyed, self-denying women ; 
three ministers, one returning prodigal, one 
professional humorist, cynical but soft-hearted; 
one self-sacrificing doctor, one angelic drunk- 
ard, ten sermons on love, five deaths, prefer- 
ably by consumption ; three large funerals, 
two long-concealed, milk-and-water love 
stories, a large quantity of tears and texts, and 
one or two shadowy suggestions of humor. 

Mode : Mix all the ingredients loosely to- 
gether in a small Scotch village ; cover with 
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have been published, and one is now appear- 
ing in Scribners’ Magazine. They present 
ideal portraitures of widely different men (and 
women ) engaged in widely different modes of 
living, and depicting in their characters the 
play of as widely different fundamental pas- 
sions and temperaments. These I am now 
preparing for appearance in book form, under 
a title that recognizes their unity of artistic 
purpose. Beyond this again I am busy with 
another book—a sustained novel—which is a 
magnified echo of this same scheme, and is to 
be called The Cavalier.”’ 

Mr. G. W. Cable is not only one of the 
most popular American authors, but he is one 
of the best novelists that this country has pro- 
duced. We may refer especially to his early 
books, especially the collection of short sto- 
ries, which made his reputation. Old Creole 
Days, the charming siovelette, called Madame 
Delphine, and the strong and thrilling story, 
Les Grandissimes, which was issued in 1880. 
Mr. Cable has repeatedly said that he regards 
‘< the setting of his stories as entirely second- 
ary and unimportant,"” and that the charac- 
ters, their emotions and lives are the most 
attractive to him. It is natural to find in his 


later books more display of emotion than in 
his first ones, and less attention paid to the 
scenes in which they move. Yet there are 
many who will prefer Mr. Cable when he is 
painting the scenes of the far south with 
their cotton fields, bayous, trees festooned 
with their streamers of gray moss, and amid 
the beauty of the oranges and magnolias, 
where the mocking-birds warble in the silvery 
moonlight. Of one of his most romantic and 
beautiful stories, Belles Demoiselle’s Planta- 
tion, Lafcadio Hearn said in The Century: 
**] suspect it to be the noblest old plantation 
house in Louisiana. I am sure there is none 
more quaintly beautiful. When I last beheld 
the grand old mansion, the evening sun was 
resting upon it in a Turneresque column of 
yellow glory, and the oaks reaching out to it 
their vast arms through ragged sleeves of 
moss, and beyond, upon either side, the 
crepuscular dimness of the woods, with rare 
golden luminosities spattering down through 
the serpent knot-works of lianas and the 
heavy mourning of mosses and the great 
drooping and clinging of multitudinous dis- 
heveled things. . . . The river is the sole 
enemy to be dreaded, but a terrible one. It 
is ever gnawing the levee to get at the fat 
cane-fields ; it is devouring the roadway ; it 
is burrowing nearer and nearer to the groves 
and gardens ; and while gazing at its ravages, 
I could not encourage myself to doubt that, 
although his romantic anticipations may not 
be realized for years to come, Mr. Cabie has 
rightly predicted the ghastly destiny of Belles 
Demoiselle’s Plantations,”’ 

Mr, Cable considers Madame Delphine his 
best short story. In addition to his novel- 
writing, Mr. Cable has given a great many 
lectures, addresses, and readings from his 
works. Last summer he went to England, 
where he read from his books with the 
greatest success, and received the most dis- 
tinguished attention. He is at present on a 
western trip to read again to familiar audien- 
ces who always welcome him with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Cable is ‘a native of New Orleans, but 
for the last few years he has made the north 
his home, and he has a delightful country- 
seat at Northampton, Massachusetts, to which 
he has given the name of Tarry Awhile, 
Dryad’s Green. 


Upid and my Campaspe played 
es At cards for kisses :—Cupid paid. 
He stakes his quiver, bow and ar-~ 
rows, 
His mother’s doves and team of sparrows : 
Loses them too. Then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on his cheek (but none knows how ) 
With these the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin. 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
At last he set her both his eyes. 
She won—and Cupid blind did rise 
O Love! has she done this to thee? 
What shall, alas! become of me? 
John Lyly. 


OLD SONG 


Weet Suffoik owl, so trimly dight 
S With feathers like a lady bright, 
Thou singst alone, sitting by night, 
Te whit, te whoo ! . 


Thy note, that forth so freely rolls,” 
With shrill command the mouse controls, 
And sings a dirge for dying souls, 

Te whit, te whoo! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


By Berwen Banks, By Allen Raine: D. Appicton 
& Co. 

The Story of Geographical Discovery, By Joseph 
Jacobs: D. Appleton & Co. 

General Sherman, by General Manning F. Force ; 
D. Appleton & Co, 

Letters to a Mother, by Susan E. Blow ; D. Apple. 
ton & Co. 
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THE BOREDOM OF ATTENDING THE MODERN 
THEATRE—-OYSTERS AND SORBET AS DIN- 
NER COURSES GOING, GONE-——-THE 
MONOTONY OF ART AND THE 
VERSATILITY OF NATURE 


Wish I could shake off this feeling of 
being utterly blasé. One loses so much 
enjoyment. I have come back to town, 

not feeling very fit. I wanted to be amused. 
I made a tour of the theatres. I was bored. 
I tried cards —neither gaming nor gambling, 
but the simple game of whist for silver prizes 
and a supper—and I still felt bored. I dabbled 
in stocks ; everyone does that nowadays, and 
perhaps I have been a little more fortuaate 
than usual. But everybody is gambling in 
these just now, and I catch the very servants 
taking furtive glimpses at the ticker at the 
club. It is at just such a season that I should 
relish being humbugged, and I really could 
forgive the person who should attempt it. 
The gentle arts of deception which are being 
exercised upon me every day have but little 
charm. I know them all so well. Cannot 
one discover some new inspiration with which 
to blind people —some new source of amuse- 
ment? 

I have been sitting silently at the opera, 
listening to the old works of Mozart and 
Rossini—all that quaint mass of music which 
covered an era consisting of a part of the last 
century and the beginning of this, What 
plausible, simple plots, and yet, after going to 
see the Great Ruby, Zaza and Lord and Lady 
Algy, I find little if any difference in the 
dramas and comedies of those days and these 
of ovrown, It is the same gentle game of 
deception—the great lady and her lover, the 
outwitted father, the rejected suitor, and the 
Count valet and the confidential chamber- 
maid. There is no comedy more simple nor 
with a more sterling plot than that of The 
Marriage of Figaro, and, although it is a lit- 
tle bit risky at times, it is quite without the 
vulgarity of Mile. Fifi or The Turtle. And 
the old courtly measures and the little melodic 
turns of Mozart are as illustrative of the bow- 
ing and posing of that day as is the great vol- 
ume of sound, like rushing winds, the symbol 
of the weird ride of the Valkyrie. 

And the Barber is another delightful bit 
of comedy, I find that Lord and Lady Algy 
is only a latter day eighteenth century play of 
manners, and The Christian and The Muske- 
teers, although taken from celebrated novels, 
the moment they are transposed to the stage, 
have to be cut and fitted to stage standards, 
and then you are sure to have the villain, the 
villainess, as well as the hero and the heroine, 
the comic chamber maid and the confidential 
valet, or vice versa. 

A man has evening clothes for all func- 
tions after candles are lit; he has his frock 
coat for afternoon weddings and his lounge 
suit for the morning. He breakfasts lightly 
before mid-day ; he takes his luncheon shortly 
after noon, and he dines in the evening. 
Civilization has ordered that all dinners must 
begin with soup, and within the past twenty 
years in America the soup. has been preferred 
with raw oysters. There are wines to drink 
with the different courses, just as there are 
proper ties and proper gloves to wear with 
these various attires. In a century the coats 
have changed and the evening dress adapted 
from the everyday dress of the Irish peasant 
has been modified into a conservative livery 
of society. Hock and port have been retired 
from hospital boards along with brass buttons 
and elaborate white chokers. There is now 
a revolution against oysters, The sorbet in 
the middle of dinner is seen only at table 
d’hétes and public banquets. Dinner fash- 
ions change all the times, and there are mod- 
ifications in clothes; absolute transforma- 
tions in those of women and alterations in 
those of men, But the stage never changes. 

A farce of Villon, performed recently at a 
dramatic school, was only the old adapted 
screamer of to-day, call it That Man, Brown's 
in Town, My Friend From India, or any- 
thing else. Alli these plays are so much alike 
that I never know one from the other. The 
French are harping eternally on the deceived 
husband, never varying their theme, and we 
adapt these nasty Palais Royal vaudevilles, 


and see one after the other without a single 
new situation. Shakespeare discovered an 
untold library of tales, and by his immortal 
genius transferred them into a variety of plays, 
but, with the exception of a few bright spots 
here and there, and Sheridan, the rest is but 
veriest froth. When I saw Miss Rehan, the 
other evening, acting the part of a sleep- 
walker, talking aloud with a candle in her 
hand, I could hardly think it was an improve- 
ment on Lady Macbeth. Sleep-walkers never 
talk, but one can forgive that in Shakespeare, 
but the terrifically exaggerated speech no one 
will forgive Miss Rehan, and, as for the can- 
dle, that is an impossibility. But so it goes 
on. The comic man makes the same jokes. 
One of those of Aristophanes, was the loqua- 
cious barber, and Xanthippe has furnished the 
material for all those about shrews and moth- 
ers-in-law, America has invented the lonely 
suburb and the goat and the tomato can and 
the facetious tramp. And yet is it not Wo- 
tan, in one of Wagner's operas, who makes 
an exceedingly tiresome Weary Wraggles, and 
he was taken from a legend many hundreds 
of years old. And have we not the story of 
the Phantom Ship and the Wandering Jew 
—all parents, gruesome as they are—of the 
characters of the day, and in the Greek fables 
one meets the ass who ate the figs—the orig- 
inal of the modern goat. 

It is not nature which repeats itself. Her 
types are as varied as herresources, And yet 
we civilized beings of the present century are 
getting away from her. I believe in certain 
rules, certain conventional observances, suited 
to the manners and the morals of the times. 
I do not believe in a startling originality but 
in individuality. I believe it is said that not 
one leaf, not one grain of sand is exactly like 
any other, and yet they combine in one har- 
monious whole. ‘Why cannot we be moulded 
in the same way. The life of one man dif- 
fers a little at least from that of another. In 
these days when the press and the powers of 
steam and electricity have placed men and 
women on a great stage before us, we find 
ourselves drifting to the reading of individual 
lives and not of books, The penny dread- 
fuls are put to the blush by the facts of 
crimes which appear daily with our toast and 
tea. We have tales of fashionable life, stories 
of the slums and the history of the day with 
the actors, statesman, generals, kings, queens, 
man of force, of power, of genius and of 
talent. The great stage of life is taking the 
place of the mimic stage. The theatres have 
fallen behind and the novelist of to-day is 
prosy. And there is no reason for either. 

It seems, strange that I should find more 
originality and interest in clothes and dinners 
and manners and social customs than I should 
in books. When the world was smaller we 
laughed with our Dickens, and our Thackeray 
and Bulwer Lytton and Sir Walter Scott held 
us spellbound. To day we have only Kip- 
ling who can stir us to any enthusiasm, and 
perhaps I am uttering a very rank heresy 
when I say that I am not a worshipper at his 
shrine. Writers come and go. They write 
one book and that is all. The individual 
masterpiece is the talk for an hour, but it 
never lives, because it is mediocre. Perhaps 
when all these photographic processes are per- 
fected and the different “ graphs *’ shall be 
blended into one and events will be portrayed 
by pictures on screens before us, books will 
be of the past and the theatres will have dis- 
appeared. Then some genius tired of con- 
templating and reading that which happens 
in every-day life, startling and original as it 
may seem, may revive the old phantasies of 
imagination and new temples of the czama 
will arise and the successors of Sothern, Ada 
Rehan, Hackett and Mrs, Leslie Carter will 
be playing the stirring drama of Punch or 
Guignol and once more we shall be as de- 
lighted children waiting forthe sound of the 
drum and the flute as it comes down the 
street, or breathless with our nurses drinking 
in the stirring events in the life of the French 
Punchinello as we did long ago in a day of 
bright Paris sunshine in the aear old gardens 
of the Tuileries. 

But you see that my erratic musings take 
me far away from New York from the subject 
of the hour, the choosing of cloths for spring 
trousers and the perplexities of choosing the 
right kind of tie. 

But we are all to-day sitting in the audito- 
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rium waiting the parting of the curtain upon 
the comedy, drama or tragedy of spring. I 
suppose I have the feverand I really must in- 
sist that Meadows keep the room well aired 
and have something cooling for me when I 
come home in the evening. I think that 
Scotch and Irish whiskies, after all, do not 
suit this climate and I shall have to go back 
to some of the colonial drinks, profiting by 
the wisdom of my forefathers. 


DRESS IN LORD AND LADY 
ALGY 


Hat very delightful comedy Lord and 
Lady Algy which has recently been 
produced at the Empire, 1s a revela- 
tion and a delight from the clothes point of 
view. The men are very correct and William 
Faversham must be given praise for his tailor, 
his bearing and his good taste. He acts and 
looks the gentleman, naturally and easily. 
He does not even go out of his way by as- 
suming a pinchbeck English accent. He is 
the young man of to-day, whom you meet 
at the clubs. In the first act, which repre- 
sents a very charming drawing room in a 
London flat, itself an admirable study in the 
furnishing of a man’s room, Mr. Faversham 
as Lord Algy wears two changes of clothes. 
He is slight in build, young, clean shaven 
and with a good figure —the type of many of 
the college men whom you meet all over this 
country. His first suit is a lounge sack. The 
color is a dark, almost black pepper and salt 
and I think the material is cheviot. The 
trousers are moderately loose and the coat and 
waistcoat match them. The boots are black 
and the tie isa black fourin hand with a 
small pin and the collar is standing, The 
shirt is white not colored. The suit shows a 
good valet as there is not a crease in it and 
Mr. Faversham has the air of wearing it as 
if he lived in it. People are expected to 
luncheon and Lord Algy changes his clothes. 
The second suit is a frock coat of black, made 
quite but not too long without any ex- 
aggeration of skirt or cut. 
gentleman wears, 
with aslight line pattern. The shirt, of course, | 
with a frock coat is white and the collar | 
standing. The tie is black, once over, of a | 
figured silk and fits the shirt and’ collar ad- 
mirably. Mr. Faversham wears with this a 
waistcoat of a black-and-white shepherd’s 
plaid, double-breasted and cut very high in 
the neck. The plaid checks are small and 
not in the least intrusive. 

In the second act, Mr. Faversham is in 
fancy dress, representing the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

In the third act he is in evening dress. 
The trousers of his evening suit are loose, 
slightly on the peg top principle. There is a 
wide black silk braid down the sides. The 
coat is moderately long with square tails stop- 
ping at the bend of the knee. The gloves 
are white with white stitching. The waist- 
coat is a double-breasted white cheviot. 
These cheviot and flannel waistcoats of white 
are the very latestcryinLondon. They have 
the advantage of fitting well—something 
which is very difficult to obtain in a white 
duck or Marseilles. Then there is an econ- 
omy in them as they can be cleaned or 
washed. The shirt had two button holes, 
small white enamel shirt buttons, tall, stand- 
ing collar, and the tie was of white mull, 
unstarched, with a moderately large bow. 
When Lord Algy decides to stop at home, he 
calls his man, who takes off his evening coat | 
and gives him his dinner jacket, made mod- 
erately short, with a shawl or roll collar faced 
with silk. This is a lesson as to when the 
the dinner jacket should be used. In fact, 
even in the drunken scene—one which it is 
difficult to perform without being vulgar— 
Mr. Faversham shows us how a gentleman 
can dine toowell. He'is always a gentleman. 
Guy Standing, as the Marquis of Quarmby, is 
tall and thin and in the first act he wears a | 
frock coat, which reaches just below his 
knees. His trousers are of a dark pattern, 
his top hat has a slight bell, and his tie is 
black figured silk. In the third act he has a 
reefer jacket, double-breasted, of dark brown 
homespun with trousers and waistcoat to 
match. Joseph Wheelock, Jr., as Mawly, 
a jockey, is supposed to wear some rather loud 
clothes, but he is the modern jockey, a Tod 





It is a coat that a | 
The trousers are dark | 





Sloane purified, if the expression may b. 
used. 

Mr. Sloane is prone at times to wear rather 
startling combinations. Mr. Wheelock has 
a very good covert coat, short, not faced with 
silk , and without a velvet collar. It fits him 
admirably well, and the gray suit underneath 
—small check lounge—is well made, and 
gloves of brown kid and Derby hat are ip 
accord. One of the other characters—there 
are several men who are incidental to the play 
—I think it is Denton, I am not sure—has in 
the first act a morning suit of a gray check, 
coat on cutaway principle, and a light colored 
tie, standing collar and light brown gloves, 
The suit fits very well, but is a bit loud, 
This play will show, in matter of dress, that 
black and very dark colors are the vogue just 
now, In ties one wears either black or the 
very darkest shades of green. The standing 
collar is rapidly taking the place of the all- 
around turn down, which is beginning to see 
itsend. It has become cheap, 

In one of the boxes I saw a young leading 
juvenile and the cleverest character actor in 
America. These two men took in every 
point of the play and seem to enjoy all its 
finesse, I only hope that they will profit by 
the clothes lesson, as both of them spend 
much money on clothes, and they could do 
so much to make the stage a mirror of male 
modes “d manners. 


NOTE 


Mong the new ties are some quite 
A unique in the square club form. 
These are in black, dark greens and 
blues, and are hand-embroidered in different 
colors in the design of fleur de lys, Those 
in black, embroidered in black, are very 
smart when worn with a lilac shirt and turn- 
down all-around collar in the morning. 
These ties are at present very expensive ; they 
cost $2. 
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“HYXONA” 
A New Collar for Spring 





Your Haberdasher will 
supply you 





“TAGUS’ 
A Swell Business Collar 


Giert Peswopy & Co 
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ENGLISH PUTEES. 


DESIGNS AND COLORINGS FROM MAKERS NEW TO THIS MARKET AND MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR US 
GOLF, YACHTING AND POLO SHIRTS. 


IMPORTATIONS FOR SPRING NOW BEING SHOWN, 


DRESS SHIRTS, $3.50. 


“ SMART” FASHIONS IN GLOVES AND NECKWEAR FOR EASTER 


udd : {Hadison Square, West 


SHIRTINGS—1899 
NOVELTIES IN PURE WOVEN LINENS, MADRAS 
CLOTHS, PRINTS, SATIN SURFINS, ETC. 


COLORED SHIRTS, $4.50 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World 


Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any in the 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same materia! and pro- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious, 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Car 
of the principal railroads of the U. S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers 


~ 6. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 
Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 








Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 


chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 























A. ©. WeincartTen 


Ladies’ Tailor 


Sporting Garments and Riding Habits 
My prices cannot be competed with, when a 


perfect fitting garment, the most skilful work and 
very best materials are considered. 


37 West jist Street 














MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets 


and 
French Lingerie 


Corsets.made on anatomical principles 
giving grace and elegance to the form 
and comfort to the wearer. 

Slender figures skilfully padded 

Specialties for Corpulent Wo- 
men. 


i$ EAST 33d STREET 
NEW YORK 






















(Continued from page tii) 
bonnet of straw braid caught with a rhine- 
stone buckle and black aigrette. 

Pretty colored grenadine made over the 
same colored lining. Cape of the same tone, 
cloth-covered, with stitched scrolls of cloth 
and two plain cloth ruffles edged with black 
chiffon. Marie Antoinette hood of shirred 
mousseline de soie in tan; the fold is of 
cloth bordered with black plissé. Stiff 
black straw hat trimmed with softer straw and 
feathers. 
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Mustard-yellow challie skirt, trimmed 
with white satin cords, roped with black silk 
braid ; over this falls the double skirt, bor- 
dered with a band of embroidered dots, edged 
at either side with cord. This is put on in 
scallops and extends up the side of the skirt. 
The same motif is carried out on the bodice, 
with straps across the bodice. Sleeves and 
guimpe match the skirt, and the buttons 
used are crystal. This model would also be 
pretty in piqué, 

Novelty cloth frock, with hair line of 
white. Bottom skirt trimmed with scant 
bias ruffles, edged with openwork silk braid. 
Overskirt trimmed with three rows of same. 
Corselet of antique satin or plaited taffeta, 
reaching high in the back ; this is bordered 
with the braid, and two rows are seen above. 
Quaint shoulder cape of the same material as 
the girdle, extending square across the back 
and corded with the same. 
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Gray cloth walking frock, inlet with tufted 
gray silk, latticed with narrowest black rib- 
bon velvet. A scroll of white kid outlines 
the frock and is stitched flat at both sides. 
About the bottom is a band of tufted work, 
headed with the scroll. Skirt fastened in the 
back with little cloth straps over very shallow 
plaits. Round jacket with waistcoat of tufted 
silk, spreading off at the shoulders and leav- 
ing an outline of revers. Kid inner waist- 
coat, with turned-over gray cloth collar, 
rounded at the corners. Rough straw hat, 
trimmed with black tulle and white feathers, 
lifted high at one side, with white violets. 

Wepcwoop Brive BENGALINE VIsITING 
Frock combined with crépon the same color. 
The skirt is of pale crépon, well hung, and 
cut with curved seams to give the necessary 
spring at the bottom. The over-skirt and bod- 
ice are charmingly made of bengaline piped 
with a fainter shade of blue. The over-skirt 
extends down the back in one long point, and 
finishes at the side with two shallower points, 
leaving a space up the front. Bodice made 
with a guimpe of tucked oyster-white chiffon 
inlet with fine lace, The bodice falls away 
from the guimpe as far as the waist line, and 
extends out in two bat’s wing revers, edged 
with a cording of blue, carrying out the idea 
of the skirt. Cape of bengaline to match the 
frock, edged with ruchings of black mousse- 
line de soie plissé. Fine black silk braid 
scrolled over the bengaline finishes the bottom 
of the scallops as well. A deep frill of lace 
falls beneath the scallops, and below that silk 
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covered with coarse net. A band of blue is 
outhned with the plissé; more scrollwork, 
and at the bottom a frill of lace graduating 
narrower toward the top. Collar consists of 
a high ruche of lace with a collar beneath of 
lik covered with net. Hat of black with 
white bird at one side, and black and white 
tulle puffed and folded over the crown ; a 
bunch of gardenias is fastened in the back. 

Street gown of mixed rough cloth. Skirt 
without seams in the back, opening at the 
side, and outlined with plain cloth braided 
over in black silk braid. Eton flaring at 
the sides, and made smart with bands of 
plain cloth covered with braid. High, plain 
collar, over which falls a second collar. 
Jabot of lace fills in the opening. Toque 
of straw braid with a gull at one side. 
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Black cloth visiting costume. Plain 
skirt with a great deal of spring at the 
bottom. Jacket extending quite long over 
the hips in large scollops, outlined with a 
band of stitched cloth. Revers of white 
satin, covered with black and white silk 
braid and an appliqué of écru Jace. Stuff 
cravat of tulle at the throat and high, flare 
collar to match revers in the back. Hat of 
open straw braid trimmed with feathers. 

At-home frock of violet bengaline (or 
cachemire if preferred). Deep tunic ending 
in points over a plaited flounce. About 
the points a deep border of point de Lyons 
is most charmingly used. From the décol- 
letagé to the points little quillings of fine lace 
extend ; again the insertion is seen outlining 
the square, Sleeves and guimpe of écru chif- 
fon. The frock laces down the back. 
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(1) The writer's tull name;and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Sonera uestions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


1240. Invitations cto Débutante’s 
Luncheon, To Camac.—What is the 
correct form for a young lady (débutante) 
giving a luncheon in sending out the invita- 
tions? Should the mother send them? She 
(the mother) does not expect to come to the 
table, 

For a débutante giving a luncheon we think 
it better for the invitations to be sent out by 
the mother. This does not necessitate her 
coming to the table, but she should receive 
the guests when they arrive. Usually young 
girls send out invitations to their luncheons 
in their own name, but in the case of a débu- 
tante we think the mother should send out 
all invitations for her daughter. 
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To A. B. C.—As you have not complied |the edge, between the lining skirt and th. 


with Rule 1, in Answers to Correspondents, 
your questions cannot receive areply. If you 
wish a personal answer please enclose $1. 


1241. Skirt Models—Ties and Col- 
lars for Shirts—Skirt for Separate 
Waists, Belts, Sleeves. To M. H. L.— 
(1) What is the best model for skirts in both 
thick and thin wash materials? 
stout is a five or seven gored skirt best, and are 
darts on the hips necessary to give a perfect 
fit ? 

(2) What is the correct neck wear for col- 
ored shirt waists? Will white piqué stocks 
and tie to match the shirt be good form? 
What style of tie is best ? 

(3) What is a good model for a navy blue 
and white India si!k simply made? Should 
the outside be hung separate from the lining? 

(4) Would the skirt of the right hand 
figure in gowns by Sochor in Vocue, 17 No- 
vember, 1898, be a good model for a black 
silk to be worn with separate waists? How 
should the scollops be continued towards the 
back ? 

(5) What style of belts will be worn with 
shirt waists and wash dresses? Will short 
sashes be worn ? 

(6) Can you give me any suggestions for 
sleeves ? 

(1) The newest skirt models have overskirt 
effects in wash materials, but if you really in- 
tend to have the skirt laundered, we should 
advise plain skirt trimmed with ruffles and 
insertion or separate apron effects. Model 
5665 Vogue, 2 March, is a pretty skirt for 
wash materials. Most of the so-called wash 
dresses are so elaborately made and cut that 
it is impossible to have them laundered, For 
thick materials, such as linen, piqué and 
duck, the gored, plain models are the most 
durable and best style. Both the five and 
seven gored models are suitable for stout fig- 
ures. If very stout the seven is the best. 
Unless you have a peculiar figure hip darts 
should not be necessary with a gored skirt. 

(2) White linen collars, white piqué stocks 
and ties. Piqué or linen collars wich tie 
matching shirt, and ribbon stocks with small 
turn-over collars of hemstitched lawn, will all 
be worn this season. Butterfly ties of white 
piqué, and black satin are pretty. A pretty 
ribbon collar is made of taffeta long enough to 
go around the neck, cross behind, come back 
to the front and tie in a knot, with the two ends 
pointing to right and left ; these ends should 
be very short and pointed. The tie should 
be about four inches wide when hemmed. 
The hem should be half an inch wide and 
machine stitched, with silk to match the tie, 
twice around. 

(3) Model 5645 Vogue, 2 February, would 
be very pretty for a simple blue and white 
India silk. The yoke and collar may be of 
shirred white mull, or of white silk striped 
with narrow blue velvet. Any sather heavy 
lace, in cream or white can be used for skirt 
and bodice, Yes; the outside should be 
separate from the lining, if the lining is silk, 
or deeply silk faced with a silk plaiting on 
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upper one. If you do not have a silk lining 
make the skirt and lining together. 

(4) The prettiest and newest skirts to wea, 
with separate waists are made of heavy chiffon 
or silk net, like model on cover of Vogue, ; 

| February. Either with two flounces like 
this, or plain ribbon trimmed, or with lowe, 
ruffle accordion-plaited. 

(5) Belts of patent leather, of ribbon bel. 
ing, Mexican carved leather, and pig skin, 
will all be worn with shirts. With wash 
dresses, belts of satin ribbon to match the 
gown—white or black are best. Sashes wij 
be worn to some extent, but are prettier and 
more graceful long. 

(6) Sleeves are very small, scarcely any 
puff, except for shirts, and they are small, 
Mousquetaire sleeves are still popular, Pointed 
cuffs coming well over the hand are also worn, 
Many of the gowns have small jockeys over 
the sleeve tops. 


1242. Proper Marking for Linen; 
Style of Letter and Place of Marking. 
To M .C. E.—(1) Which is better to use in 
marking table-linen and bed-linen—script or 
old English letters ? 

(z) Where should linen be marked ? 

(3) Which is preferable, the single initial 
or the monogram ? 

(1) This is a matter of taste. We think if 
a single letter is used old English is best; 
if more than one letter a scriptogram— that is, 
two or more script letters interwoven. 

(2) Table cloths are very seldom marked; 
napkins should be marked on one corner, 
as a handkerchief is. Sheets in the middle of 
the end above the wide hem. Pillow cases 
on the end above the hem. Pillow shams 
in the centre of the sham. On shams the 
letters should be larger. 

(3) The monogram, or scriptogram, is 
prettier than a sipgle letter. Two or three 
letters, one after the other but not joined, 
make also a pretty marking; the letters 
should not be very large for this. 
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1243. Correct Golf Coat. To Devoted 
Reader —Will you kindly tell me whether the 
red coats are to be worn for golf this summer 
ind kindly advise me as to the making ? 

(2) Woula you prefera colored velvet col- 
lar and cuffs—green, for example? 

(3) What kind of buttons? 

(4) What length will the coats be, and 
will they be double or single-breasted ? 

(1) Yes, red coats will always be worn for 
golf. They should be single breasted sack 
coats tight fitting in the back and half tight 
in front, either lined or unlined. There 
should be no cuffs on them, the sleeve is fin- 
ished like a man’s sack coat. 

(2) The collar and buttons depend upon 
the club to which you belong. Each club 
has its collar in color and emblem. 

(3) The buttons are brass, marked with 
the monogram ofthe club. 

(4) The length is about twenty-seven 
inches from the shoulder seam, but this de- 
pends upon your hight. Any tailor who can 
make a proper golf coat can tell you just how 
itshould be. A red coat which is not just 
right in every detail is out of the question, if 
you wish to look well. 


1244. Proper Collars and Cuffs for 
Deep Mourning. To Old Subscriber.— 
(1) In deepest mourning for a mother, what 
are the proper collars and cuffs ? 

(2) How may a crépe veil be worn by a 
girl who does not wear bonnets? 

(3) May heavy dead silk trimmed with 
crepe be worn after three months, in the 
house. 

(1) Hemstitched or hemmed turned-back 
collars and cuffs of fine lawn are correct for 
deep mourning, 

(2) It is mot possible to wear a crépe veil 
without a bonnet, to which it is fastened. 
For young ladies the prettiest bonnets are 
made of buckram in the shape of a close fit- 
ting cap, and are crépe covered. The veil is 
fastened to this, and there is no other trim- 
ming. Of course no strings are worn, These 
bonnets are very becoming to young people. 
If the girl is under seventeen, she should wear 
a crépe-trimmed hat, not a bonnet and veil. 

(3) Heavy dull black silk trimmed with 
crepe may be worn with perfect propriety 
when in deep mourning. 


1245. Model for Brown and Black 
Wool Skirt—Model for Blue Striped 
Taffeta. To Indiana.—(1) I have enough 
of this woolen goods to make an odd skirt, to 
be worn with shirt waists, etc., I do not want 
it made up perfectly plain, and am afraid it 
will be a trifle short in cutting. Will you 
please suggest something to go with it, and 
how to make it. 

(2) | have an entire dress of the taffeta. I 
desire to make the skirt over. It is full and 
plain with three rows of black velvet ribbon, 
nda ruffle on the bottom. The waist will 
do as it is; it has very pretty cream Russian 
lace and black velvet on it. Will you please 
ell me how to trim and make the skirt. 

Skirts of wool material to wear with shirts 
look best made plain, but we will give you 
everal ways in which your material would 
ook well, and you can choose the one 
you like best. The left figure on third page 
of Vogue, 9 Feb., would be suitable; also 

good model if you are short of material 
he ruffles could be made of plain black wool 
repon matching the black spots on your 
material. Overskirt effects are to be worn a 
reat deal this spring and summer, therefore 
model 5652, Vogue, 2 Mar., is fashionable. 
he front breadth and bottom could be 
of plain black, the mixed material being 
he upper part, and trimmed on the edge 
ith three rows of black military braid ; 
n the model the trimming is rows of stitch- 
ng, but this would not look well on a fig- 
red material. No. 5648 Vogue, 16 Feb., 
8 also pretty, the inset piece of plain black 
raided on either side. This skirt opens up 
he front and is fastened with a double row 
of small black mohair buttons. 

Make your taffeta skirt like the right 
hand figure on page 93, Vogue, 9 Feb., 
ising your black velvet as a trimming. If 


ou have not enough material for this model, | 


¢ the skirt of gown on right side of page 99, 
ogue, 16 Feb., with front breadth, at least 

much of it as would show, of black velver, 
nd edge the overdress with ruche of quilled 
black gauze ribbon. 

















Wedding, etc. To Lucile.—(1) Kindly 
give suggestions in regard to wedding proces- 
sion. (Father still living. ) 

(2) Do house guests wear gloves ? 

(3) Should the bride’s table seat all those 
officiating, or only bride, groom, maid and 
best man? 

(4) Kindly state whether it is still the cus- 
tom to give the bride’s cake in boxes? 

(5) I shall wear white satin, carrying lilies 
of the valley. Maid will wear French lawn 
(white) over yellow satin. Would you sug- 
gest the maid carrying violets, Jacks or 
American beauties ? 

(1) In coming into the room the maid of 
honor should come first, then the bride with 
her father. The best man and groom, meet 
the bride at the improvised altar. 

(2) Yes, gloves are usually worn by house 
guests at a wedding. 

(3) If the bridal party were very large only 
the party would sit at the bridal table, but in 
your case we should advise having the parents of 
the bride and groom, the clergyman and your 
most intimate friends do so, unless the supper 
is to be served at small tables, seating four or 
six, then the bride, groom, maid of honor and 
best man would be enough, 

(4) Yes, it is still customary to give boxes 
of wedding cake, and if you have a large 
bridal table it makes it jolly to have a wed- 
ding cake on it also in which have been 
baked a ring, a silverpiece and a thimble. 
This is cut in turn by the guests, the one 
getting the ring to be married first, etc. 

(5) Jack roses would look much better 
with a white and yeJlow gown than violets or 
American beauties. 


1247. Wedding Etiquette. To Ethel. 
—(1t) Have I the privilege of requesting my 
bridesmaids to wear certain material made in 
a certain way, and if so, who furnishes the 
dresses? Will have maid of honor, two 
bridesmaids and six ushers. 

(2) How is it proper for the maid of honor 
and bridesmaids to leave the altar? as they go 
in, or each with an usher, and is it customary 
to take his arm? 

(3) At the reception at the house, where 
only relatives will be present, is it sufficient 
for the receiving of congratulations to include 
the father and mother of the groom, and the 
father and mother of the bride, or, where the 
groom has brothers and sisters, must they also 
be among the number? 

(4) When supper is announced, how do 
the guests go down-stairs? Does the bride’s 
father offer his arm to the groom’s mother 
and vice versa, or how? 

(5) I am to be married at the church 
which I attend, but my mother’s minister is 
to perform the ceremony. Must the minis- 
ter of my church be also asked to officiate, 
and if so, does he, too, receive a wedding fee ? 

1—The bride has the privilege of choosing 
her bridesmaid’s costumes in color, material 
and cut. The bridesmaids almost always 
furnish their own gowns 
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1246 —Bridal Procession at House 








2—It is most usual for the bridesmaid’s 
maid of honor and ushers to leave the altar 
as they entered it, but occasionally they come 
down the aisle each with an usher,|the maid 
of honor with the best man, Yes, they 
should take the usher’s arm. As you have 
six ushers and only two bridesmaids, should 
advise the bridal party coming down as they 
go up. 

3—In receiving congratulations at the re- 
ception the bride and groom, bridal party, 
and the father and mother of the bride 
stand together at one end of the room and 
receive the guests. It 1s not necessary for the 
relatives of the groom to receive. 

4—It is not usual to go into a wedding 


supper as you would toa dinner unless the | 


wedding is very small, the supper served 
in courses, the guests all being seated. 





LADIES’ SAILORS, 


SPLIT 
READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 





Direct from Maker to Wearer. 


SERVICE SERGES 


Are the Best 


(Manufactured like Men's) 


for Ladies’ Suits. 


Biack, Blue, Dark and Medium Grays, §5 to 58 
inches wide, from 85c, per yard upwards. High 
Grade. Fast Colors, Keep their shape in the 
garment, More economical than any other serge 
and warranted. The great width cuts to best 
advantage. Sold direct only. Send for free 
samples and booklet. 


DEPT. V. 
SERGE MILLS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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erally a buffet supper is served to the guests. 
If the supper is served at tables, your father 
should take the groom’s mother, and your 
mother the groom's father as you suggest, 
as they are the most important guests. 

5—Yes, the minister of the church in 
which you are married must be asked to as- 
sist, and should receive a wedding fee, but 
it need not be as large 4s that of the officiating 
clergyman. 
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The Improved 
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le'Pair? Sik, 50c. 
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M. Weingarten 
Ladies’ Tailor 


TAILOR GOWNS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


This Spring Tailor Suits $55 and $60, 
the regular prices of these goods 
being $75 and $80 


latest foreign fabrics always 
on hand. 


34 West 35th Street, 
New York 





A large and choice assortment of the 











and at 36 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 





The ** popular Shop.” 


For Country Houses of the Period 


THE “LIBERTY ” 
FURNISHINGS 
of 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


are in proper form. 


IMPORTING 

Wall Papers and Cotton Stuffs 

of their Own Designs and 

Colorings, 

MANUFACTURING 
Quaint and Agreeable Furniture 

of Their Own Invention, 

MESSRS. McHUGH 
offer Their Exclusive Productions 
to Those Who wish 

Artistic Things at Moderate Cost. 
pas For the accommodation of out- 
of-town patrons, Messrs. Mc- 
Hugh have representatives in the 
principal cities of each State, who 
carry sample collections of their 
Wall Papers or Fabrics. Aad- 
dresses will be furnished on request. 


Wall Papers and 
« Liberty *’ Fabrics, 
(Parcels $5.00 and over). 
Carriage Free to ail 
Parts of the States. 





42d St. W. 
at Sth Ave. 
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O’NEILL’S 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
“La Vida” Corsets 


Handmade, French Gored, Bias Cut, and all Whalebone. 





UNRIVALLED IN FIT, FINISH AND MATERIAL. 


Every pair is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, and they’re cheaper, 
too, than you would expect —ask to see them. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
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Patterns of this new Shirt Waist 
in 36 bust, 25 cents 





Of any illustration in Vogue or 
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